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WITH  THIS  KIND  OF  "FRIENDS" 

The  "Friends"  of  Animals,  Inc.,  recently  sought  a 
court  injunction  to  stop  the  flow  of  Pittman-Robertson 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds  to  the  states. 
The  anti-hunting  group  filed  a  civil  suit  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  his  assistant,  charging  that  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  The  group,  along  with  its  co-plaintiff,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Humane  Legislation,  charged  that  Federal 
Aid  funds  are  being  used  to  clear-cut  and  bum  forests, 
drain  and  dam  marshes  and  otherwise  radically  manipu- 
late wildlife  habitat  without  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  being  written  to  set  forth  the  good  and  bad 
environmental  effects.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
claimed  that  wildlife  projects  do  not  significantly 
affect  the  human  environment  and  are,  therefore, 
generally  exempt. 

A  major  charge  in  the  complaint  reads:  "A  large  but 
undetermined  percentage  of  Pittman-Robertson  Funds 
are  used  to  clear-cut  and  bum  forests  and  to  drain 
swamps  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  game  ani- 
mals and  birds  for  hunting  purposes."  Here  in  Virginia, 
at  least,  clear-cutting  and  burning  are  used  only  in  the 
normal  process  of  harvesting  and  regenerating  timber 


stands.  This  is  usually  done  at  a  profit  rather  than  as  an 
expense  to  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund.  The  selection 
of  the  areas  to  be  harvested  so  as  to  maximize  beneficial 
effects  to  wildlife  is  the  only  manipulation  done. 

Drainage  of  marshes  and  swamps  is  unlikely  unless 
such  projects  are  to  better  control  the  water  level  and, 
therefore,  be  of  benefit  to  wildlife. 

These  people  are  saying  that  humans  have  no  right  to 
influence  or  "manage"  nature.  They  maintain  that 
sportsmen  may  buy  these  lands  but  must  then  take 
potluck  as  to  what  they  produce.  They  charge  that 
maximizing  game  production  through  management 
somehow  minimizes  the  number  of  non-game  animals, 
an  idea  unsupported  by  fact. 

Management  has  been  proven  an  effective  tool  in 
increasing  and  maintaining  wildlife  populations.  Non- 
management  is  wasteful  and  inefficient.  In  these  days 
of  shrinking  open  spaces  we  need  all  the  efficiency  we 
can  employ  if  wildlife  populations  are  to  survive. 

The  injunction  was  postponed  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would 
prepare  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the 
entire  Pittman-Robertson  program.  The  plaintiffs 
reserved  the  right  to  comment  on  the  statement  and 
criticize  those  projects  they  felt  did  not  comply. 
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CARVIN'S  COVE  FAN 


ANTIDOTE 


OOPS 


The  May  issue  of  Vii^inia  Wildlife  is, 
as  usual,  outstanding.  The  bluebird  pho- 
to by  Karl  Maslowski  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen. 

I  am  a  backpacker  and  can  well 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Garvin's 
Cove  area.  There  are  not  enough  adjec- 
tives to  describe  the  spectacular  views 
from  the  ridges  of  McAfee  Knob,  the 
Catawba  Mountains,  the  Cliffe  and 
Tinker  Mountain.  Unfortunately,  this 
section  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  was 
recently  closed  to  hikers  and  is  being 
rerouted  off  of  these  ridges. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  to  write 

to   obtain   information  about   other 

hiking  access  points  in  the  Carvin's  Cove 

^^^^-  Reese  F.  Lukei,  Jr. 

Virginia  Beach 

Contact  C.  Sluss,  Reservoir  Manager, 
124  Kirk  Avenue,  Roanoke  24011  - 
Phone  981-2601 -Ed. 


Several  errors  were  discovered  in 
the  Poisonous  Plants  article  in  our 
June  Issue.  On  page  6  the  captions 
for  the  star  of  Bethlehem  and  moun- 
tain laurel  were  switched.  The  left 
hand  drawing  is  mountain  laurel 
while  the  right  hand  illustration  is 
star  of  Bethlehem. 

On  page  7  the  pokeweed  caption 
is  mispelled  (pokewood).  At  the  top 
of  the  center  column  on  page  7 
Aconitum  is  the  correct  spelling  for 
the  generic  name  of  monkshood.  At 
the  bottom  of  that  column,  So/ama- 
cae  is  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
potato  family  name.  Near  the  top  of 
the  third  column  on  page  7  the 
generic  name  of  jimson  weed 
(Datura)  is  distorted  and  thus  hard  to 
read. 

Our  apologies  to  Elizabeth  Mur- 
ray and  to  Lucile  Walton  whose 
name  was  mispelled  in  the  credit  line. 


As  one  who  for  some  years  collected 
butterflies  and  moths,  I  take  exception 
to  a  caption  on  page  28  in  Virginia  Wild- 
life for  May  in  your  photo  contest  win- 
ners. 

Mr.  John  Irby  is  mistaken  in  his  name 
of  the  butterfly.  In  the  "Butterflies  of 
North  America"  by  Wm.  H.  Howe,  plate 
62  No.  5,  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  East- 
ern tiger  swallowtail  (papilio  glaucus) 
with  a  description  of  it  on  page  399. 

Heathcote  Kimball 
Mel  fa 

It  was  not  Mr.  Irby's  mistake  -  it  was 
ours.  -  Ed. 
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Photo  by  Satterlee 


BY  W.  B.  NICHOLSON,  JR. 

The  idea  of  a  "white  water"  adventure  was  bom 
after  reading  in  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  of  an 
account  of  a  fishing  trip  down  the  Rappahannock 
River.  A  lot  of  planning  went  into  the  voyage,  particu- 
larly since  none  of  us  had  ever  attempted  something 
like  this  before,  and  for  the  most  part,  everything  was 
taken  into  consideration.  We  made  a  quick  trip  by  car 
to  the  takeout  point  at  Mott's  Landing,  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  a  starting  point  below  Remington  was 
decided  upon.  The  anticipation  of  making  our  first 
canoe  trip  of  measurable  distance  caused  us  some  rest- 
less nights,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment  of  planning 
it. 

At  just  about  7:30  on  a  clear  Saturday  morning  in 
May,  1976,  my  friends  Brian  Greene  and  Van  Page,  my 
son  Colin,  age  13,  and  I  arrived  at  our  starting  point 
near  Remington.  We  had  transported  the  two  canoes 
atop  cars  driven  by  our  wives,  and  were  to  be  met  by 
them  at  Mott's  Landing  at  3:30  the  following  day.  The 
air  was  crisp  with  excitement,  and  with  comments 
about  who  would  overturn  first,  as  we  carried  our  craft 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  loaded  our  provisions. 
Our  research  had  forewarned  us  to  make  everything  as 
watertight  as  possible,  and  to  tie  it  down  securely  in  the 


event  we  went  under.  Each  canoe  carried  a  spare  paddle 
and  extra  Hfe  preservers  to  augment  those  everyone 
wore  as  vests. 

I  had  brought  along  an  inexpensive  but  perfectly 
good  camera  in  order  to  record  for  posterity  our  adven- 
tures, or  misadventures,  and  quickly  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  couple  of  shots  while  we  were  all  still 
dry  and  bubbling  with  enthusiasm.  It  later  seemed  to  be 
the  only  correct  decision  I  was  to  make  for  several 
hours  that  day. 

The  first  mile  or  two  passed  uneventfully,  as  the  river 
was  about  25  yards  wide,  running  smoothly,  and  with- 
out heavy  rock  concentrations.  Prior  to  starting  the 
trip,  we  should  have,  but  failed  to,  check  with  the  local 
game  warden,  for  example,  regarding  the  water  level, 
vis-a-vis  the  smoothness  of  the  passage  downriver.  At 
least  this  was  a  thought  that  immediately  came  to  mind 
as  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  first  of  many  rapids  we  were 
to  encounter.  I  suppose  it  was  typical  of  beginners  to 
challenge  the  river,  rather  than  go  slowly  and  let  it  work 
for  you.  In  retrospect,  we  took  on  those  rapids,  mild  as 
they  were,  as  if  we  were  running  a  race,  and  it  was  this 
attitude  that  nearly  caused  us  to  cancel  the  trip  within  a 
few  hours. 

After  careening  into  countless  rocks,  becoming 
lodged  atop  sunken  boulders  that  required  the  stern 
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paddler,  me,  to  jump  into  the  water,  free  the  craft,  and 
then  leap  quickly  back  aboard,  Colin  and  I  made  it  to  a 
spit  of  sand  just  beyond  the  rapids  and  adjacent  to  a 
bridge.  During  this  IVa  hour  passage  we  attempted  to 
keep  Brian  and  Van  in  sight,  but  during  the  last  30 
minutes  or  so  lost  sight  of  them  behind  us.  After  resting 
for  a  few  minutes  we  moved  to  higher  ground  where  we 
could  see  them  standing  on  a  large  rock  about  1/3  of  a 
mile  upstream.  At  first,  I  thought  they  were  simply 
enjoying  the  vast  beauty  and  power  of  the  river,  and  I 
became  envious  that  I  hadn't  taken  the  time  to  do  so 
too.  As  Van  continued  to  wave,  it  became  obvious  that 
they  must  have  encountered  some  problems,  so  after 
securing  our  canoe  CoHn  and  I  worked  our  way  along 
the  bank  towards  them. 

I  found  Van  still  atop  the  rock  with  most  of  their 
gear,  and  Brian  in  the  water  trying  to  salvage  what  he 
could  of  the  remains.  The  canoe  was  laying  on  its  side  in 
the  rushing  water,  pressed  tightly  against  the  rock  on 
which  Van  was  standing.  The  extreme  water  pressure 
had  caused  the  aluminum  canoe  to  essentially  wrap 
around  the  rock.  Although  the  keel  did  not  appear  to 
be  actually  broken,  it  was  badly  damaged.  All  efforts  to 
free  the  canoe  were  fruitless  as  the  water  held  it  to  the 
rock  like  a  powerful  magnet,  so  we  began  to  pass  the 
salvaged  gear  to  the  shore.  Nothing  escaped  the  water, 
not  the  food,  spare  clothing,  or  worst  of  all,  the  sleep- 
ing bags.  Fortunately,  very  little  was  lost  since  almost 
everything  had  been  tied  down. 

All  of  our  plans,  dreams  and  visions  of  excitement 
had  been  crushed  by  the  river.  Since  four  men 
could  hardly  fit  into  the  remaining  canoe,  we  decided 
to  fix  lunch  and  then  move  up  to  the  road  to  locate  a 
telephone  so  we  could  call  our  wives  to  come  back  for 
us. 

As  we  sat  about  discussing  our  rather  foul  luck,  a 
canoe  moved  into  sight,  and  as  we  looked  further  up- 
stream we  were  able  to  see  more.  The  first  one,  of  what 
was  later  found  to  be  five  canoes,  moved  over  to  our 
spit  of  sand  and  we  were  subsequently  moved  to  admit 
that  we  had  abandoned  the  craft  lodged  against  the 
rocks.  As  more  of  them  came  into  sight,  we  saw  men  in 
the  water  in  and  around  our  stranded  craft.  They  sug- 
gested that  if  all  of  us  worked  together  perhaps  we 
could  free  the  canoe.  By  the  time  our  small  group 
worked  its  way  back  to  the  canoe,  six  of  the  men  from 
the  other  boats  had  managed  to  free  it  from  the  water's 
teeth,  and  gladly  returned  it  to  us. 

We  found  one  hole  in  the  side,  just  at  the  waterline, 
that  was  approximately  3  inches  long,  but  otherwise 
the  canoe  had  come  through  the  ordeal  well.  We  had 
brought  a  tube  of  "liquid"  aluminum  with  us,  and  our 
helpers  had  a  roll  of  strong  tape  and,  thus,  the  two  were 
used  to  satisfactorily  seal  the  hole. 

After  Brian  and  Van  returned  their  gear  to  the  canoe, 
and  secured  it  with  ropes  to  the  thwarts,  we  moved  on 


downstream  again.  Quite  honestly,  after  those  first  five 
hours  the  remainder  of  the  trip  was  a  piece  of  cake.  We 
had  learned  much  already. 

As  we  moved  swiftly  down  the  river  we  thrilled  at 
the  beauty  of  the  rushing  water,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  white  water  we  were  able  to  conquer.  Having  only 
an  oil  company  route  map  depicting  a  vague  outline  of 
the  Rappahannock,  we  had  to  estimate  our  position.  At 
about  5:30  we  voted  to  stop  for  the  night  on  an  island 
which  appeared  to  be  suitably  high  and  dry.  After 
making  camp  we  broke  out  the  fishing  rods  thinking 
that  we'd  catch  our  supper,  but  unfortunately  our 
hearts  just  weren't  in  it. 

As  the  sun  set  in  concert  with  the  rising  moon,  and 
as  our  campfire  dwindled  down,  the  river  on 
either  side  of  us  came  to  life  with  the  activities  of  the 
many  creatures  moving  about.  Unless  one  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  and  enjoy  this  night  music, 
words  cannot  convey  the  tranquility  it  brings. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  were  back  on  the  river 
by  8:30  the  next  morning.  By  now  we  had  mastered,  by 
trial  and  error,  many  of  the  river's  idiosyncracies  so  we 
were  able  to  make  good  time.  We  still,  however, 
stopped  occasionally  to  observe  something  of  interest 
to  us.  About  an  hour  out  we  were  overtaken  by  a  young 
man  and  his  bride  who  stopped  to  talk.  He  showed  us  a 
topographical  map  of  the  river,  and  we  were  imme- 
diately aware  of  one  more  of  our  shortcomings.  We 
could  have  avoided  many  of  the  river's  deadends  and 
rough  spots  if  we  had  had  the  foresight  to  purchase  a 
similar  map. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  breath-taking  spots  on 
the  whole  river  was  the  conflux  of  the  Rapidan  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers.  At  that  point,  it  seemed  to 
stretch  out  for  miles  in  front  of  us,  cascading  over 
rocks,  and  gently  swirling  around  eddies,  while  falling 
away  in  a  series  of  steps.  Too,  the  thrill  of  taking  our 
canoes  down  those  steps  has  left  a  lingering  impression 
of  excitement  and  beauty  with  all  of  us.  One  has  to  see 
and  feel  it  in  order  to  understand  the  majesty  of  the 
river. 

Lunch  that  day  was  taken  on  a  sandy  beach  covered 
with  the  tracks  of  deer  and  raccoon  and  other  wood 
creatures.  We  built  a  fire  and  cooked  a  delicious  meal, 
knowing  we  were  within  three  miles  of  our  destination. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  our  previous 
efforts,  skipping  rocks  across  the  water  and  hoping  to 
postpone  the  conclusion  of  what  has  become  one  of 
our  fonder  memories. 

Because  a  slight  mist  had  settled  in,  we  paddled  with 
an  unexpected  energy,  thus  reaching  Mott's  Landing  an 
hour  ahead  of  schedule.  As  luck  would  have  it,  our 
wives  did  not  arrive  until  4:30,  and  it's  still  a  sore  spot 
to  think  they  had  no  faith  in  our  ability  to  come  home 
on  time. 


JULY,  1978 


SALTWATER 
FISHING  BASICS 


How  well 
organized 
a  fisherman 
are  you? 
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Provided  the  fisherman  has  done  his  homework,  a  day  on  the  beach  is  fun 
for  the  entire  family. 


BY  DWIGHT  L.  PETERSON 

Thinking  in  terms  of  saltwater 
fishing  equipment  and  arguing 
which  part  of  the  equipment  is  more 
important  would  be  like  discussing 
which  came  first,  "the  chicken  or  the 
egg."  All  parts  are  important,  and 
most  necessary.  When  we  boil  the 
discussion  down  to  the  tackle  box,  I 
suppose  the  fisherman  could  say  that 
he  can  stuff  enough  rigs  and  other 
equipment  into  his  coat  or  fishing 
vest  pocket  to  suffice. ..maybe!  This 
maybe  can  change  the  whole  picture 


and  spoil  the  trip.  The  experienced 
saltwater  fisherman  will  have  a 
tackle  box,  with  his  equipment, 
close  at  hand.  It  can  usually  be  found 
sitting  in  the  sand  just  beyond 
breaker  reach,  or  in  his  beach 
vehicle.  But  it  will  be  conveniently 
available,  supplying  his  needs. 

The  tackle  box  itself  should  be 
small  enough  to  handle  and  carry 
without  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  equipment  you'll  need 
for  bottom  fishing  for  any  given  trip, 
and  items  such  as  artificial  lures  you 
might  want  to  add  later.  It  should  be 


constructed  of  plastic  or  a  material 
that  will  not  rust.  Handle  should  be 
sturdy,  as  well  as  hinges  and  latch. 
Sinkers  and  other  equipment  used 
for  saltwater  fishing  add  more  total 
weight  to  the  tackle  box  than  items 
carried  in  a  freshwater  box.  One  of 
the  larger  tackle  boxes  can  be  used  in 
your  home  or  vehicle  to  store 
supplies  to  supplement  your  smaller 
box. 

Measurements  of  the  tackle  box  I 
am  using  are  very  satisfactory.  When 
closed  it  has  a  length  of  12  inches,  a 
depth  of  7  inches  and  width  of  6^/2 
inches.  There  are  three  trays;  when 
the  box  is  closed,  there  is  a  depth  of 
3  inches  from  the  base  of  the  bottom 
tray  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
gives  ample  storage  space  for  pliers 
and  other  larger  items  such  as  an 
extra  reel.  You  might  wish  a  greater 
depth  at  this  location,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  your  extra  reel. 

Now  for  the  items  that  should  go 
into  your  box.  It  is  advisable  to  pur- 
chase good  quality  material.  FISH- 
ERMAN PLIERS:  There  is  a  variety 
to  pick  from-needle  nose,  bent 
needle  nose,  blunt  nose,  diagonal 
cutters,  and  others-but  I  think  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  needle  nose 
type  with  wire  cutters,  and  in  the  6 
or  8  inch  length.  Fisherman  pliers 
have  many  uses,  such  as  leader 
making  and  repair,  reel  repair,  ex- 
tracting hooks  and  other  uses. 
CRIMPING  PLIERS:  Maybe  not 
considered  a  necessary  item  by  some 
fishermen,  but  I  keep  a  pair  in  my 
tackle  box  at  all  times.  With  these 
you  can  make  your  own  bottom  rigs 
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and  leaders.  Although  you  should 
have  already  prepared  rigs  available, 
it's  nice  and  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  your  own.  And  it  gives  greater 
satisfaction  to  know  you  caught  fish 
on  a  rig  you  made.  Rigs,  leaders,  and 
other  inventions  from  your  own 
ideas  can  be  made  at  home  or  on  the 
spot.  LEADER  SLEEVES:  Crimp- 
ing pliers  and  leader  sleeves  go  to- 
gether like  rod  and  reel.  They  are 
used  to  attach  hooks,  snaps,  swivels 
and  other  leader  and  rig  material  to 
your  rigs  without  the  need  of  a  knot. 
After  all,  you  can't  knot  some  leader 
material.  Keep  an  assorted  supply  of 
different  sizes  in  your  box. 
LEADER  MATERIAL:  A  10  foot 
piece  of  30  lb.  test  monofilament. 
Ten  feet  of  40  lb.  test  and  ten  feet  of 
60  lb.  test  should  serve  your  pur- 
pose. One  25  foot  coil  of  30  lb.  test 
nylon  coated  stranded  wire  should 
be  sufficient  but  heavier  test  can  be 
added,  if  you  think  you'll  need  it. 
Also  solid  wire  leader.  SNAP 
SWIVELS:  These  have  many  uses  in 
making  leader  and  rigs.  Hook  attach- 
ment and  the  larger,  well-made  snaps 
can  be  used  as  sinker  attachments. 
You  should  have  at  least  6  from  each 
size  category.  SWIVELS  (2  WAY 
AND  3  WAY):  Have  both  types  in 
your  box,  and  about  6  from  each  of 
the  larger  size  categories.  Size  1-3 
and  maybe  1/0.  SLIDE  LINK 
CONNECTORS:  Can  be  used  in 
several  ways  but  will  best  serve  as 
sinker  attachments.  About  4  from 
each  larger  size  group.  BEADS: 
Serve  as  attractors;  are  threaded  on 
the  leader  near  the  hook.  Put  about 
12  beads,  about  V4  inch  diameter,  in 
your  box.  Red  seems  to  be  best. 
SINKERS:  There  are  several  types 
available,  but  the  pyramid  types 
should  fill  your  needs  as  a  beginner. 
About  3  from  each  weight  group 
from  1  oz.  to  4  oz.  If  necessary  you 
can  combine  sinkers  for  added 
weight,  but  be  sure  your  rod  is  de- 
signed for  that  certain  weight. 
HOOKS:  Good,  sharp  hooks  are 
essential.  Some  are  rust  resistant  and 
coated  with  nickel  or  gold.  More 
expensive  but  I  think  worth  the 
extra  money.  Have  a  small  sharpener 


and  a  small  piece  of  fine  sandpaper  in 
your  box  for  reworking  hooks.  If 
hook  is  weak  with  rust,  throw  it 
away.  Have  a  good  supply  from  size 
8  to  at  least  size  3/0  (Channel  Bass 
size).  BOTTOM  RIGS:  Make  your 
own  or  purchase.  I  would  advise  pur- 
chasing your  first  sets.  One  3  hook 
rig  with  beads,  one  3  hook  rig  with- 
out beads,  two  2  hook  rigs  with 
beads,  two  2  hook  rigs  without 
beads.  Keep  snaps  and  connectors 
closed  while  in  the  tackle  box  to 
prevent  tangle  and  catching  on  other 
items.  Another  good  idea  is  put  rigs 
in  sandwich  bags,  two  per  bag,  roll 
bag  and  put  rubber  band  around  it. 
PLASTIC  CONTAINERS:  The  con- 
tainers I  find  best  are  the  round, 
screw  together  type.  They  are  ideal 
for  hooks,  swivels,  beads,  connec- 
tors, etc.  BAIT  KNIFE:  A  bait  knife 
can  serve  other  needs  besides  cutting 
bait.  It  should  have  a  good  quality 
steel  blade  and  be  kept  sharp.  My 
own  has  a  bottle  opener  and  wooden 
sheath  to  slip  over  the  blade.  A  bare 
blade  in  a  tackle  box  can  cause  acci- 
dental cuts.  This  knife  floats  if 
dropped  into  the  water. STRING- 
ERS: :  You'll  probably  have  an  ice 
chest  available,  but  stringers  are  con- 
venient and  sometimes  necessary.  A 
cord  stringer,  maybe  nylon,  takes  up 


A  little  planning  can  ensure  a  fisherman 
an  outing  with  no  unpleasant  surprises. 

little  space  in  the  box.  Also,  a  nine 
snap  chain  stringer.  Straight  chain 
stringers,  without  snaps,  are  good  for 
large  fish  such  as  blues  and  drum, 
and  can  be  made  or  purchased.  OIL, 
GREASE  RAG:  A  small  can  or  tube 
of  needle  (pin)  point  oil.  A  tube  of 


reel  grease.  Wrap  these  items  in  a  rag, 
about  10x12  inches,  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  corner  of  your  box.  Use  rag 
only  in  repairing  and  cleaning  reels, 
etc.  This  should  not  be  a  hand  wiping 
rag  after  handling  bait  or  fish. 
TOOLS:  The  manufacturer  usually 
includes  a  tool  that  will  fit  all  parts 
of  the  reel  he  sells.  Keep  this  tool  in 
your  tackle  box.  It  is  usually  in  the 
box  with  the  reel  when  purchased.  K 
not,  ask  for  it.  A  small  screwdriver 
set  comes  in  handy.  The  type  with 
handle  and  changeable  heads  are 
fine.  You  might  find  a  small,  adjust- 
able wrench  advantageous,  although 
I've  never  found  one  very  necessary. 
EXTRA  REEL:  Your  choice.  Fill 
with  line,  place  in  plastic  bag  and 
bind  with  rubber  band.  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ITEMS:  These  are  items 
you  might  wish  to  include,  but  not 
necessary.  Small  can  opener,  mili- 
tary type.  Plastic  spoon  and  fork. 
Rod  repair  kit  (could  be  considered 
necessary,  as  well  as  extra  guides, 
ferrules,  etc.).  A  small  first  aid  kit, 
like  those  used  for  backpacking, 
could  be  called  essential.  I  would 
advise  a  few  band-aids  and  a  small 
container  of  antiseptic. 

These  are  the  basic  items  for  a 
beginner's  bait-bottom  fishing  tackle 
box.  Most  will  be  standard  equip- 
ment for  about  any  type  saltwater 
fishing.  You  may  think  a  tackle  box 
of  the  size  I  mentioned  earlier  will 
not  hold  all  these  items.  It  will  if  you 
don't  overdo  any  particular  item. 
Stick  to  what  you'll  need.  Check 
your  tackle  box  often  and  restock 
when  necessary. 

Sand  and  salt  are  your  enemy 
when  considering  equipment.  Wash 
the  equipment  you  use  with  fresh 
water  after  each  trip.  Keep  sand  out 
of  your  tackle  box  and  wash  the  box 
occasionally.  A  light  coat  of  oil  on 
pliers  and  similar  items  helps  keep 
rust  down. 

Always  take  hooks  and  sinkers  off 
your  rigs  when  you  finish  a  day's 
fishing  and  put  them  in  your  box. 
Keep  snaps  and  connectors  closed 
while  in  the  box.  A  neat  tackle  box  is 
well  worth  the  few  extra  moments 
needed  to  keep  it  clean. 
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BY  LELAND  S.  DEVORE 

Mile-Long  Gas  Lines  Jam  Service  Sta- 
tions-Odd-Euen  Gas  Rationing  Now  In  Effect  In 
14  States.  These  headlines  were  certainly  signs  of  the 
times  during  the  oil  embargo  not  so  long  ago.  Although 
supplies  of  gasoline  now  appear  ample,  costs  have 
doubled  and  the  end  of  the  increase  is  not  in  sight.  The 
overall  expense  of  travel  has  skyrocketed,  and  is  having 
a  profound  effect  on  outdoor  recreational  activity.  My 
thesis  is  that  this  may  not  be  all  bad. 

A  lot  of  outdoor  recreation  is  becoming  all  too  simi- 
lar to  our  normal  indoor  city  or  suburban  life,  merely 
transplanted  a  few  hundred  miles.  Camping  shelters  are 
modern  cabins  on  wheels  with  heat,  running  water, 
electric  or  gas  stoves,  sometimes  even  air  conditioning. 
The  outdoor  fun  is  often  sitting  in  a  comfortable  fold- 
ing chair  chatting  with  the  family  on  the  adjacent 
camping-pad  while  the  kids  watch  television  on  a  port- 
able set.  Cocktail  hour  may  wait  till  the  sun  is  over  the 
yardarm,  but  it  tends  to  smack  of  the  5  o'clock  martini 
time  if  the  park  ranger  is  not  in  the  immediate  area.  We 
are  certainly  taking  the  "wild"  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Now  my  pitch  is  simply  this.  There  is  a  lot  of  fun, 
particularly  for  the  youngsters,  in  a  more  basic 
approach.  Consider  a  pup-tent  in  the  back  yard  for  the 
kids,  or  for  family  camping  a  relatively  inexpensive 
wall-tent  a  few  miles  from  home  with  a  wood  or  char- 
coal fire  and  iron  skillet  plus  a  coffee  pot  hung  over  the 
coals.  And  how  about  a  marshmallow-toast  and  group 
singing  around  the  campfire  after  dinner?  It  may  sound 
corny,  but  don't  knock  it  till  you  have  tried  it!  You 
don't  need  a  lot  of  expensive,  complex  equipment  once 
you  get  your  thoughts  properly  oriented;  being  "out- 
doors" is  just  as  much  fun  10  miles  from  home  as  it  is 
300  miles  away.  "Woods  is  woods."  You  can  teach  the 
kids  how  to  build  a  camp-fire,  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  white  and  a  red  oak,  what  a  May-apple  looks 
like,  the  song  of  a  yellowthroat,  or  how  to  make  a 
whistle  from  a  willow  twig  within  30  minutes  from 
home  just  as  well  as  you  can  two  states  away,  maybe 
better.  And  it  may  impress  your  youngsters  a  lot  more 
than  setting  up  light-housekeeping  in  a  mobile  cottage 
on  a  hard-surfaced  pad. 
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I  still  remember  one  of  the  best  camping  experiences 
I  ever  had.  I  was  about  12,  and  my  cousin  about  15. 
After  a  bit  of  coaxing  our  families  agreed  to  our  going 
on  a  3-day  camping  trip  up  to  my  uncles  farm;  about 
100  acres  some  10  miles  from  home.  My  cousin  had  a 
beat-up  pup  tent,  and  I  borrowed  an  old  cast-iron 
skillet,  a  pan,  and  a  couple  of  cups  and  plates.  On  Fri- 
day we  went  into  the  farmer's  market  and  walked 
between  the  long  lines  of  open-front  stalls  deciding 
what  we  would  need  to  eat.  Eggs,  bacon,  bread,  butter, 
peanut  butter  and  a  few  assorted  cans.  Cooks  we  were 
not,  but  figured  that  anything  that  could  be  put  into  a 
skillet  or  dumped  into  a  pan  could  be  made  edible. 

Saturday  at  the  farm  we  selected  a  camp  site  and 
pitched  the  pup-tent,  picking  a  spot  near  a  spring  so 
water  was  no  problem.  Rain  coats  were  used  for  ground 
sheets  and  old  blankets  for  bedding.  We  had  never 
heard  of,  much  less  seen,  a  sleeping  bag.  A  hole  scooped 
out  of  the  ground  for  hips  and  a  sweater  rolled  up  for  a 
pillow  completed  the  sleeping  arrangements.  The  tent 
was  ditched  in  case  of  rain,  wood  gathered  for  the  fire,  a 
log  dragged  up  to  sit  on,  and  we  were  in  business.  The 
point  is  I  still  remember  those  three  days;  not  exactly 
what  was  done,  but  that  we  were  on  our  own  for  the 
whole  time,  and  had  fun!  No  one  checked  up  or  helped 
us,  and  we  made  the  grade.  At  our  ages  it  was  an  exper- 
ience not  to  be  forgotten. 

Maybe  a  lot  of  us  have  lost  touch  with  nature  in  our 
elaborate  gas-guzzling  RV's  and  super-trailers.  Perhaps 
we  will  all  gain  something  if  the  increased  cost  of  travel, 
the  growing  complexity  of  camping  equipment,  and 
the  drastic  need  to  conserve  energy  dictates  staying  in 
our  own  locality  and  a  return  to  the  simpler  things  of 
outdoor  life.  Those  of  us  in  Virginia  or  in  neighboring 
states  are  fortunate  in  having  close  by  the  excellent 
outdoor  facilities  of  some  of  the  best  parks  in  the  east, 
coupled  with  the  splendid  variety  of  scenery  which 
Virginia  offers.  Mountains,  lakes,  forests,  rivers,  hiking, 
nature  trails,  boating,  fishing-its  all  here  in  Virginia. 

I  am  certain  we  can  all  reap  a  lot  of  fun  and  satisfac- 
tion from  a  simpler,  less  expensive,  back-to-nature  type 
of  outdoor  recreation.  It's  sure  worth  a  good  honest  try! 
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This  camper 
recommends  a 
back-to-basics 
approach  to 

family  outings. 

Is  there  more  joy 
to  be  found  in 
a  pup  tent 
than  an  RV? 


Cooking  outdoors  lends  a  charm  and  flavor  to  meals  not  equalled 
when  prepared  on  fancy  gas  ranges. 
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The  Newport  News  Park  Nature  Trail  is  a  unique  window  from  which  to  view  the  wild  kingdom. 

BY  HAROLD  E.  SKINNER,  JR. 


My  feet  softly  met  the  moist  forest  floor  as  I  strolled 
along  the  trail  in  the  cool,  awakening  forest.  A 
dawn  mist  was  lifting  its  heavy  curtain  of  concealment 
from  the  lakeside  woods,  and  the  first  hints  of 
low-angling  beams  of  sunlight  began  to  probe  the  green, 
living  canopy.  The  light  struck  the  sleepy  forest  floor 
with  tiny,  rousing  spotlights.  Every  fern,  leaf,  and 
bough  hung  heavily  with  hundreds  of  shining  droplets, 
each  a  brilliant  emerald  reflecting  the  hues  of  freshly 
bathed  greenery. 

As  the  climbing  sun  consumed  the  last  wisps  of  mist, 
the  forest  became  a  dazzling  blend  of  joyous  light  and 
moody  shadows.  The  trail  led  me  to  a  dip  in  the  land- 
scape where  a  footbridge  crossed  a  small  rivulet.  A  cray- 
fish backed  into  its  muddy  burrow  in  the  stream  bank 
as  I  peered  down  from  the  bridge  railing.  It  would  pro- 
bably remain  in  the  burrow  until  dusk,  when  it  would 
again  emerge  to  begin  its  night-time  feeding.  Fresh 
tracks  in  the  mud  revealed  the  activity  of  yet  another 
nocturnal  creature.  A  large  raccoon  had  foraged  along 
the  stream  sometime  during  the  night-probably  stalk- 
ing crayfish.  He,  too,  would  spend  his  day  napping  in 


the  privacy  of  some  hollow  tree  until  the  twilight 
hours. 

Suddenly,  a  subtle  movement  to  my  left  caught  my 
attention.  From  my  vantage  point  on  the  footbridge  I 
scanned  the  maze  of  leaves  and  tree  trunks  for  its 
source.  A  form  gradually  materialized  from  a  clump  of 
bayberry.  An  ear  twitched. ..two  large,  soft  eyes 
blinked.  A  whitetail  doe  lowered  its  head  for  a  mouth- 
ful of  juicy  herbs.  My  eyes  eventually  caught  the 
motions  of  two  more  does,  a  fawn,  and  finally  a  buck 
with  a  small  four-point  rack.  I  watched  them  feed  until 
they  finally  disappeared  into  a  dense  thicket  far  down 
the  stream,  presumably  to  bed  down  for  the  day. 

Many  people  travel  long  distances  to  national  parks 
or  wildlife  refuges  to  enjoy  a  morning  such  as  the  one 
described  here.  Residents  of  the  Hampton  Roads  area 
need  not  do  this  however.  I  drove  only  twenty-five 
minutes  from  my  home  in  Poquoson,  Virginia  to  reach 
those  enchanting,  wild  woods  that  recent  spring  morn- 
ing. Even  on  this  fast  developing  peninsula,  we  have  a 
wildlife  refuge  of  sorts  within  minutes  of  our  homes. 

I  am  referring  to  Newport  News  Park.  This  8,500 
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acre  city  park,  opened  in  1966,  is  equipped  with  a  36 
hole  golf  course,  an  archery  range,  stables,  and  picnic, 
camping,  fishing  and  boating  facilities.  Despite  the 
development  of  these  public  facilities,  a  great  deal  of 
the  park  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state.  Habitats  vary 
from  the  fertile  waters  of  Lee  Hall  Reservoir,  to  the 
impenetrable  greenery  and  wetness  of  the  swamp,  to 
the  higher,  dryer  forest  with  its  stands  of  towering 
pines,  shade-giving  hardwoods,  and  tangles  of  thick, 
ground-hugging  brush;  in  the  concealment  and  security 
of  these  habitats  lives  an  astounding  variety  of  wUdlife. 

The  most  commonly  noticed  mammal  is  probably 
the  gray  squirrel.  At  times  these  frolicsome,  sociable 
little  rodents  seem  to  dance  in  every  tree  of  the  park. 
They  do  equally  well  in  the  campground  and  picnic 
areas,  or  in  the  deep  woods,  as  plentiful  oaks  and  other 
nut-bearing  trees  insure  easy  pickings  for  them. 

A  more  secretive  member  of  the  park's  wildUfe  is  the 
whitetail  deer.  Their  tracks  can  be  found  criss-crossing 
trails  everywhere,  but  it  usually  requires  more  careful 
observation  to  see  the  animals  themselves.  Although 
whitetails  are  masters  of  concealment,  one  may  see 
them  grazing  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Other  common  mammals  of  the  park  include  rac- 
coons, opossums,  and  skunks.  Although  they  are  pri- 
marily nocturnal,  or  nighttime  feeders,  they  are  occa- 
sionally spotted  in  the  early  morning  or  evening,  es- 
pecially on  overcast  days.  There  are  elusive  red  and  gray 
foxes  which  feed  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  shrews, 
and  fruits  and  berries. 

In  addition  to  a  large  variety  of  mammals,  Newport 
News  Park  offers  sanctuary  to  a  large  number  of  bird 
species,  and  is  hterally  a  bird  watcher's  paradise.  Song- 
birds of  all  sizes  and  colors  delight  visitors.  There  are 
warblers,  finches,  wrens,  robins,  towhees,  blue  jays, 
cardinals,  red-wing  blackbirds,  flycatchers, 
cuckoos-the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Eastern  bluebirds, 
which  have  declined  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  in  the 
last  forty  years,  are  common  in  the  park  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Bird  Club.  The  club  has 
constructed  over  one  hundred  bluebird  nesting  boxes 
and  placed  them  in  select  areas  of  the  park.  These  boxes 
are  checked  regularly,  the  common  sparrows  are 
evicted,  and  careful  records  are  kept  on  the  nesting 
activities. 

The  lake  and  swamp  areas  attract  a  vast  array  of 
waterfowl  and  wading  birds.  Mallards,  black  ducks, 
teal,  wood  ducks,  and  Canada  geese  are  common  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Some  species,  however,  are 
year-round  residents  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time.  Blue 
herons,  which  belong  to  this  group,  nest  in  tall  trees  at 
the  head  of  the  swamp.  The  park  boasts  one  of  the 
largest  blue  heron  rookeries  in  the  state.  These  large, 
long-legged,  bluish-gray  waders  hunt  the  shallows  of 
the  lake  for  frogs  and  small  fish.  They  are  often  joined 
by  white  egrets  and  the  smaller  green  herons. 
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Eastern  bluebirds  are 
common  in  the  park 
although  their  num- 
bers have  declined  up 
to  90%  elsewhere. 
The  Hampton  Roads 
Birds  Club  has  con- 
structed over  100 
boxes  for   the  park. 
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Interesting  flora,  like 
these  Indian  pipes, 
also  abound  in  the 
park  's  lush  wood- 
lands. 


On  a  recent,  cool  spring  morning,  while  scanning  the 
lakeshore  for  herons,  I  spotted  a  large  hawk-like  bird 
soaring  above  Lee  Hall  Reservoir.  After  viewing  the 
bird  through  my  binoculars,  I  was  both  surprised  and 
delighted  to  discover  that  it  was  an  osprey.  These 
fish-eating  cousinsof  the  eagle  are  now  considered 
in  safe  numbers.  After  watching  the  bird  soaring, 
diving,  and  catching  and  eating  several  fish  that  morn- 
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ing,  I  wondered  how  many  other  city  parks  in  our 
country  could  offer  the  same  opportunity. 

The  osprey  is  not  the  only  bird -of -prey  found  in  the 
park.  Until  1969  bald  eagles  nested  in  the  swamp  area, 
but  unfortunately  too  many  well-meaning  observers 
frequented  their  nesting  sites  and  caused  their  depar- 
ture. Several  species  of  hawks  and  owls  are  still  com- 
mon, filling  a  vital  position  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain. 

Most  park  visitors  do  not  care  particularly  for 
snakes,  but  they  are  also  part  of  a  balanced  eco-system, 
and  Newport  News  Park  has  its  share  of  them.  The 
poisonous  species,  copperhead,  canebrake  rattler,  and 
cottonmouth  moccasin  are  residents,  but  most  park 
visitors  who  have  walked  regularly  in  the  park  since  its 
opening  in  1966  have  never  encountered  them.  An 
abundance  of  harmless,  nonpoisonous  snakes  thrive 
along  the  lakeshore,  in  the  swamp,  and  in  the  forest. 

Lizards,  turtles,  fro^  and  toads  are  among  the  com- 
mon reptiles  and  amphibians  that  live  in  the  same  habi- 
tats as  snakes.  Toads  and  lizards  especially  will  hop  and 
scurry  from  your  approaching  footsteps  along  the 
trails,  and  the  turtles  and  frogs  abound  in  the  wet  areas 
of  the  park. 

By  now  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  wildUfe  in  the 
park  is  dependent  in  some  way  on  the  waters  of  Lee 
Hall  Reservoir.  Most  of  the  animals  drink  from  the 
feeder  streams,  swampy  headwaters,  or  the  lake  itself, 
and  many  live  in  the  shoreline  and  swamp  habitats.  But 
what  about  the  mysterious  world  beneath  the  water's 
reflective  surface?  What  kinds  of  creatures  lurk  among 
the  swaying  water  plants  and  waterlogged  stumps? 

Fish  are  probably  the  most  familiar  and  intriguing  of 
the  wide  range  of  micro  and  macro  organisms  that 
inhabit  the  lake.  The  reservoir  has  been  stocked  with 
largemouth  bass,  chain  pickerel,  sunfish,  catfish,  white 
perch,  and  a  host  of  lesser  species.  Healthy  populations 

Wildlife  both  small  and  large  finds  a  home  in  this  unique  haven. 
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of  all  these  varieties  now  offer  sport  to  anglers  all  year 
long.  Lee  Hall  Reservoir  was  recently  listed  in  one  of 
the  nation's  top  outdoor  magazines  as  one  of  Virginia's 
best  producers  of  large  chain  pickerel.  Many  pickerel  in 
the  three  and  four  pound  range  are  landed  every  year. 
Fishermen  also  take  large  strings  of  bass  and  panfish 
regularly.  A  large  footbridge  crosses  the  lake  across  the 
road  from  the  park's  interpretive  center.  Here,  one  can 
observe  many  fish  species  in  the  calm,  shallow  water 
near  shore,  and  the  splashes  of  feeding  fish  can  be  seen 
farther  out  in  the  lake.  Sunfish  can  usually  be  attracted 
by  tossing  small  bread-balls  into  the  shallows-that  is, 
unless  hungry  ducks  arrive  first! 

Over  six  miles  of  nature  trails  in  addition  to  miles  of 
bike  trails  and  fire  roads  facilitate  the  hiker  and  wildlife 
enthusiast.  An  excellent  sensory  nature  trail  is  main- 
tained for  the  blind.  These  trails  will  guide  your  steps  to 
each  type  of  wildlife  habitat  in  the  park.  Maps  and 
information  are  available  from  the  ranger  on  duty  in 
the  park's  interpretive  center.  The  park  rangers  are 
always  glad  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  park's  wildHfe 
and  will  direct  you  to  certain  areas  where  specific 
species  are  most  common.  Walk  slowly  and  quietly  on 
the  trails;  pause  occasionally,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at 
what  you  see. 

In  addition  to  the  animal  Ufe,  notice  also  the  im- 
pressive variety  of  plant  life.  The  trees  and  shrubbery 
will  alter  the  moods  of  the  forest  as  the  seasons  change; 
each  mood  possesses  beauties  and  qualities  all  its  own. 
Spring  awakens  the  body  and  spirit  with  a  newborn 
freedom  as  vivid  greens  erupt  from  the  drab  branches, 
and  wildflowers  paint  the  trailsides.  Summer  over- 
whelms us  with  the  jungle-like  heaviness  of  the  forest  in 
the  peak  of  the  humid  growing  season.  Autumn  dazzles 
our  eyes  with  a  gaudy  display  of  crimson,  gold,  brown, 
and  violet  as  if  it  were  throwing  one  last  fling  before  the 
sleep  of  winter  arrives.  And  even  winter  lulls  us  with  a 
serene  silence  of  gray  trunks  and  naked  branches  wait- 
ing in  dormancy  for  the  life-giving  warmth  of  spring. 

Throughout  the  season  the  animals  carry  out  their 
daily  lives.  Migratory  birds  fly  in,  raise  their  young  and 
leave,  while  other  species  arrive  to  winter  in  the  park. 
The  deer  carry  out  their  cycles:  they  shed  their  winter 
coats,  bucks  drop  their  antlers,  and  does  give  birth  to 
fawns.  Then  as  cool  weather  approaches,  the  cycles 
continue:  coats  grow  thick,  bucks  test  their  new  antlers 
on  brush  and  saplings,  and  yearling  deer  look  ahead  to 
their  first  winter.  Raccoons  and  other  night-foragers 
carry  out  their  endless  routines.  Snakes,  turtles,  frogs 
and  other  coldblooded  creatures  emerge  and  return  to 
hibernation. 

Newport  News  Park  is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Route  143  and  Fort  Eustis  Boulevard.  Go  there,  shift 
into  low  gear,  and  turn  your  senses  on  to  what  is  around 
you.  Use  your  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and  touch  to  their 
fullest.  Learn  to  perceive  as  a  child  does.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  pleasant  world  that  unfolds! 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


IS  THERE  A  WILDERNESS 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE  ? 

Most  Americans  feel  that 
there  is  a  need  to  preserve  wilderness 
areas.  The  question  being  asked  is: 
who  decides  how  much  is  enough? 


BY  J.  E.THORNTON 

America  has  long  had  an  interest  in  wilderness  that 
would  be  hard  to  explain  to  one  who  is  not  an 
American.  While  viewed  with  awe  by  the  early  settlers, 
it  provided  them  with  the  means  to  survive  in  the  new 
world.  The  nation  was  born  in  wilderness  and  it  is  part 
of  our  heritage.  For  many  years  wilderness  was  some- 
thing to  be  conquered  and  subdued,  but  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country,  the  borders  of  the  wilderness 
were  pushed  back  and  today  wilderness  to  most  of  us  is 
considered  as  being  in  the  west.  Out  of  the  vast  areas  of 
our  remaining  pubhc  domain,  the  National  Forests  and 
National  Parks  were  created  in  the  early  1900's.  Most 
of  the  wilderness  areas  that  exist  today  were  set  aside 
by  these  agencies  in  order  that  they  might  remain  in 
their  primitive  state  for  man  to  enjoy  for  all  time. 
America  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  country  to  have 
taken  such  positive  measures  to  preserve  wilderness  as  a 
national  resource.  Many  of  us  will  never  see  these  areas 
but  approve  wholeheartedly  their  preservation. 

What  is  a  wilderness?  It  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  It  has  been  defined  in  part  as  "land 
where  the  earth  and  its  community  of  life  are  untram- 
pled  by  man.  It  is  both  a  condition  of  physical  geog- 
raphy and  a  state  of  mind  which  varies  from  one  indivi- 
dual to  another." 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  a  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  wilderness.  The  Gila  Wilderness  in 
New  Mexico  was  the  first.  It  was  set  aside  in  1924  under 
the  general  authority  granted  by  the  1897  Organic  Act 
passed  by  Congress.  Since  then  additional  wilderness 
areas  have  been  set  aside  until  now  there  are  12.6  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  Forest  Service  Wilderness  System,  with 
another  3.1  million  acres  of  primitive  areas  designated 
for  eventual  addition. 

In  its  program  to  implement  the  legislation  and  direc- 
tives from  Congress  and  the  President,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  has  been  attempting  for  over  a  decade  to 
determine  what  additional  areas  would  be  suitable  for 
wilderness. 


In  1970,  the  Forest  Service  began  a  process  called 
RARE  I  for  "Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation" 
that  culminated  in  1974  with  the  selection  of  274  areas 
totaling  12.3  million  acres  for  possible  wilderness  desig- 
nation. One  of  the  main  problems  with  RARE  I  was 
that  areas  in  the  eastern  National  Forests  were  not 
emphasized  sufficiently  because  they  are  still  recover- 
ing from  the  effect  of  man's  activities  and,  therefore, 
did  not  meet  the  wilderness  standards  as  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

Under  a  directive  from  the  Carter  Administration, 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  initiated  RARE  II  or 
another  "Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation." 
Special  emphasis  this  time  is  being  centered  on  the 
eastern  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  new  endeavor  is  to  try 
to  find  a  way  around  the  long  drawn  out  process 
involved  in  establishing  a  wilderness  area.  Certainly  a 
speed-up  in  the  decision  making  process  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned.  Also  in  RARE  II,  the  pubhc  is 
being  involved  throughout  the  process  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  roadless  issues  with 
which  the  National  Forests  are  now  faced. 

There  are  four  stages  of  RARE  II.  These  are  the 
inventory  of  possible  areas  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation,  their  evaluation,  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  the  final  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement.  The  inventory  stage  of 
RARE  II  has  been  completed.  PubHc  hearings  have 
been  held  throughout  the  United  States  (two  in  Vir- 
ginia -  Fishersville  and  Roanoke)  wherein  the  public 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  suggest  additions  or  dele- 
tions to  the  inventory.  Based  on  the  input  at  these 
meetings,  an  inventory  of  recommended  roadless  areas 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system  has  been 
prepared  for  the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson 
National  Forests.  The  evaluation  stage  is  now  being 
processed.  During  this  stage,  data  on  each  area  being 
considered  is  being  collected.  This  data  will  include 
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wilderness  attributes,  resource  data  and  an  evaluation 
of  possible  economic  and  social  impacts.  The  draft 
"Environmental  Impact  Statement"  will  be  the  end 
result.  This  was  completed  in  June,  1978.  The  public 
will  have  its  chance  for  its  final  input  through  another 
series  of  pubhc  hearings  sometime  before  the  fall  of 
1978.  The  final  "Environmental  Impact  Statement"  is 
due  in  1978.  This  report  will  include  recommendations 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  which  areas  should  be 
designated  as  wilderness  and  which  areas  should  not  be 
so  designated.  It  will  also  include  a  list  of  areas  needing 
further  study.  From  then  on  out,  it  will  be  purely  a 
political  process  as  only  Congress  has  the  final  author- 
ity to  make  the  decision  on  wilderness  designation. 

Few  people  will  argue  against  the  need  for  wilder- 
ness. The  question  is  how  much  wilderness  is 
enough.  No  thinking  person  would  question  the  preser- 
vation of  "lands  with  special  ecological  and  esthetic 
value  for  the  beauty  and  scientific  and  educational 
opportunities."  The  designation  of  an  area  as  wilder- 
ness by  an  act  of  Congress  has  been  called  "the  most 
restrictive  of  all  land  use  classifications  on  federal 
forest  lands."  Since  their  beginning,  the  National 
Forests  have  been  managed  under  the  "multiple  use 
principle."  That  is  all  renewable  resources  will  be  given 
equal  consideration  and  managed  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  The  withdrawal  of  productive  resource  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  wilderness  preservation  could  have 
serious  economic  and  social  impacts  on  a  local  and 
national  level.  Once  an  area  has  been  designated  as 
wilderness,  its  management  changes  from  "multiple 
use"  to  a  single  use.  While  there  is  at  present  a  lot  of 
room  for  interpretation  as  to  what  will  and  what  will 
not  be  allowed,  there  is  no  question  that,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  all  timber  cutting  will  cease.  There  will  be 
no  campground  development  and  no  roads  or  off -road 
vehicles.  "Limited  and  necessary"  wildHfe  manage- 
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ment  may  be  permitted  using  "minimum  means." 
Prospecting  for  minerals  may  be  undertaken  but  must 
be  done  in  a  manner  "compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  wilderness  environment."  Hunting  and  fishing 
will  still  be  permitted  in  accordance  with  state  and 
federal  regulations  but  "there  may  be  a  wilderness  loca- 
tion so  popular  with  non-hunters  during  the  hunting 
season  that  hunting  closures  by  the  state  agency  should 
be  negotiated.... in  order  to  provide  autumn  wilderness 
experiences  for  both  hunters  and  non-hunters."  Fish 
stocking  may  be  permitted,  but  in  a  primitive  manner. 
This  change  in  management  emphasis  will,  in  the  long 
run,  drastically  effect  the  type  and  quantity  of  wildlife 
produced.  For  example,  the  harvest  of  timber  and 
forest  products  is  one  of  the  primary  tools  for  the 
management  of  the  white-tailed  deer,  the  most  popular 
big  game  animal  in  Virginia.  With  no  timber  cutting  it 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  area  will  grow 
out  of  the  brush  or  browse-producing  stage.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  ability  of  the  forest  to  support  deer  will  drop 
accordingly.  Open  areas  or  wildlife  clearings,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  habitat  for  both  deer  and  wild  turkey, 
will  grow  up  and  eventually  be  lost.  The  mere  listing  of 
an  area  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system 
brings  most  resource  management  to  a  halt  until  a  final 
decision  on  its  future  is  made.  In  some  instances  this 
may  drag  on  for  years.  Privately -owned  land  within 
designated  wilderness  must  conform  to  uses  com- 
patible with  the  wilderness  environment  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  to  acquire  the 
land  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Nationwide,  about  42%  of  the  National  Forests 
have  been  designated  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  wilderness  system.  In  Virginia  about  13%  of  the 
National  Forest  land  has  been  included  in  the  inven- 
tory. At  present  there  is  only  one  wilderness  area  on  the 
National  Forests  in  Virginia  that  has  been  formally 
established  by  act  of  Congress.  This  is  the  James  River 
Face,  an  area  of  about  8,000  acres  on  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest.  The  Ramsey's  Draft  area  on  the 
George  Washington  has  been  designated  by  Congress  as 
a  study  area  for  possible  wilderness  designation.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  has  already 
been  given  wilderness  status  by  Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  a  need  for  wilderness  areas  in  the  east 
nearer  population  centers  does  exist.  The  problem  will 
be  to  decide  how  much  is  enough.  With  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  renewable  resources,  minerals  and 
energy  from  our  public  lands  it  makes  little  sense  to 
some  to  tie  up  vast  areas  of  this  land  where  it  becomes 
"untouchable"  to  all  except  a  very  small  percentage  of 
our  population.  It  does  not  speak  too  highly  about  the 
way  we  utilize  our  resources.  Regardless  of  how  one 
feels  about  this  problem,  there  is  a  real  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  important  issue  in  the 
days  ahead. 
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Conservationgram 


NEW  GAME  COMMISSION  MEMBER  APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  DALTON.  Governor  John  N.  Dalton  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Walter  J.  Leveridge  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va,,  to  a 
four  year  term  as  Commissioner  representing  the  Second  Congressional  District 
with  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Mr.  Leveridge  succeeds 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Edgar  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  will  complete  his  second  and,  by  law, 
final  term  as  Commissioner  for  that  District  on  June  30,  1978. 

Governor  Dalton  also  announced  the  reappointment  of  John  P.  Randolph  to  a  four- 
year  term  as  Commissioner  representing  the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 
Mr.  Randolph,  currently  Chairman  of  the  ten-member  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  was  initially  appointed  to  a  six-year  term  with  the  Commission  in 
July  of  1972,  by  the  then  Governor  Lynwood  Holton.  Mr.  Randolph  resides  in 
Colonial  Heights,  Virginia. 

OUTDOOR  WRITERS  FROM  U.S.  &  CANADA  MEET  IN  VIRGINIA  BEACH.  Several  hundred  outdoor 

writers  and  their  families  as  well  as  supporting  industrial  members  of  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of  America  held  a  week  long  conference  in  June  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Along  with  working  sessions  on  writing  and  photography,  the  group 
heard  an  address  by  Dr.  Rupert  Cutler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Conservation  and  Education,  on  the  status  of  the  Federal  Government's  wilderness 
system.  In  addition,  the  outdoor  writers  spent  considerable  time  gathering  story 
material  and  fishing  at  sea  and  on  the  state's  inland  waters. 

GAME  COMMISSION  TO  MEET  IN  JULY.  A  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries has  been  announced  for  Friday,  July  21,  1978,  according  to  Chester  F. 
Phelps,  Executive  Director.  The  meeting  will  be  at  the  Game  Commission  office 
building,  4010  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  public  is  invited  to 
attend. 

WORST  WEATHER  IN  20  YEARS  KILLS  GOBBLER  SEASON.   "The  worst  weather  in  twenty  years  was 
certainly  a  contributing  factor  in  the  drop  in  the  spring  gobbler  kill  for  the 
recently  concluded  season,"  according  to  C.  H.  "Kit"  Shaffer,  Game  Management 
Field  Coordinator  for  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  During  the 
25-day  season,  a  total  of  2,454  birds  were  killed,  which  was  439  or  15.1%  less 
than  the  Spring  Turkey  season  in  1977.  This  is  not  the  final  figure  since  two 
counties  have  not  as  yet  reported.  However,  during  those  25  days,  nine  of  them 
were  rain-filled  and  in  some  areas  it  snowed,  one  day  was  shrouded  in  dense  fog 
and  four  days  were  overcast,  foggy  and  cold. 

In  spite  of  the  drop  in  total  birds  taken  in  the  1978  season,  the  number  was  well 
above  the  10  year  average  of  2,046  and  255  more  than  the  next  lowest  year  (1974) 
when  the  total  was  2,199.  The  leading  counties  in  the  state  were  Bedford,  with 
75;  Sussex-72;  Rockbridge  and  Scott  with  69,  and  Giles  with  68. 

VIRGINIA  ROUNDLEAF  BIRCH  LISTED  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  as  one  of  thirteen 

plants  inhabiting  fragile  and  unique  ecological  niches  in  12  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  are  either  threatened  or  endangered.  The  Virginia  roundleaf  birch 
was  rediscovered  in  1975  after  being  unknown  for  some  60  years.  Currently,  about 
one  dozen  trees  are  located  along  a  single  creek  in  Smyth  County. 
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TUNA? 


Yes,  Virginia, 

there  is  indeed  tuna  in  our  waters. 
These  fishermen  found  out  there  is 
more  to  it  than  just  Charlie  the  Tuna. 


BY  BOB  YORK 


It  was  mid-July  when  our  tuna  party  chartered  the 
"Gannet,"  skippered  by  Capt.  Fred  Feller,  out  of 
Virginia  Beach.  There  were  six  of  us,  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty-two  to  sixty  which  proves,  I  guess,  that 
you  don't  have  to  be  young  to  have  a  heckuva  fine  day 
on  a  tuna  boat.  That's  exactly  what  we  did.  The  group 
consisted  of  a  chef,  a  State  Farm  agent,  a  self-employed 
trucker,  a  construction  man,  a  retired  drugstore  mana- 
ger and  a  farmer. 

We  were  all  from  Madison  County  and  drove  down 
to  Virginia  Beach  the  evening  before  in  order  to  be 
fresh  for  an  early  start  next  morning.  We  took  two 
vehicles,  one  of  which  was  a  pickup.  Otherwise,  how 
would  we  bring  back  all  those  good-tasting  Charlies  we 
were  going  to  catch?  Ha,  you  say.  That's  what  they  all 
say,  you  say. 

But  we  did.  Boy  did  we  catch  tuna! 

We  were  at  dockside  about  6:30  and  under  way  at 
7:00.  It  was  a  peaches-and-cream  day  with  a  high  sky 
and  no  wind  and  the  water  was  about  as  rough  as  a 
bowling  alley.  The  next  two-and-a-half  hours  were 
devoted  to  conversation  and  watching  Virginia  Beach 
recede  in  the  distance.  A  Httle  before  10 :00  we  all  came 
alive  when  the  skipper  eased  back  the  throttles  and 
announced  from  his  flying  bridge  that  he  had  spotted  a 
surface-feeding  school.  What  happened  next  was  to  be 
repeated  all  day  long. 

With  the  help  of  the  mate,  we  put  out  what  he  called 
"long"  lines,  about  30  to  40  yards.  Lures  were  cedar 
jigs,  diamond-shaped  bright  metal  jigs,  and  shiny 
chrome  spoons  with  feathers  attached.  Actually  (it 
turned  out  that  day  anyway)  when  Charlie  the  Tuna 
began  to  hit  it,  it  didn't  make  much  difference  what 
was  in  front  of  his  nose. 

Very  carefully,  at  moderate  speed,  Capt.  Feller  eased 
the  "Gannet"  around  the  perimeter  of  the  school, 
about  an  acre  in  size.  Suddenly,  strike ! 

One  of  the  heavy  rods  was  agonizing  in  its  holder  on 
the  starboard  side.  Line  was  singing  out  against  the 
reel's  drag.  The  nearest  man  quickly  moved  the  rod  to 
the  socket  of  his  fighting  chair.  Another  (as  we  had 
been  instructed)  promptly  took  a  position  behind  the 
chair;  this  was  to  help  the  fisherman  keep  himself 
"aimed"  toward  the  fish.  The  man  at  the  wheel  endeav- 
ored to  keep  the  fish  astern  but  a  sudden  dash  could 
change  all  that.  The  strength  and  speed  of  these  fish 
constantly  amazed  us. 


Muscles  straining,  the  man  in  the  chair  gradually 
began  to  gain  more  line  than  he  was  losing.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  tuna  was  near  the  surface  10  or  15  feet  off 
the  stern,  fatigued  from  his  valiant  battle.  At  this  point 
the  Captain  took  over  control  of  the  fish,  although  the 
man  in  the  chair  stayed  there  with  a  good  grip  on  the 
rod,  just  in  case.  The  skipper  took  a  turn  around  his 
hand  with  the  hundred-pound  mono  line  and  began  to 
maneuver  the  fish  off  the  stern  (a  good  way  to  lose  a 
finger,  I  thought).  Sure  enough,  later  on  an  untamed 
tuna  had  other  ideas  and  he  abruptly  let  go,  swearing 
and  rubbing  the  injured  digits. 

Now  what  we  had  was  a  live  tuna  for  a  lure  and  it 
worked.  Once  during  this  procedure,  I  looked  down 
and  counted  a  dozen  cousins  under  and  around  the 
boat.  Now  the  "short"  lines  were  brought  into  play. 
This  consisted  of  casting  out  just  a  few  feet,  letting  the 
lure  sink  for  an  instant,  then  jigging  it  violently  in  a 
sweeping  sideways  motion  of  the  rod.  Another  tech- 
nique was  to  play  out  25  feet  of  line  straight  down,  lock 
the  reel,  and  jerk  the  rod  sharply  upward.  Both 
methods  were  at  times  unsuccessful.  Jig,  cast-jig,  cast; 
then  without  warning  sock!  All  of  a  sudden  you  felt 
like  you  had  a  wild  bull  by  the  tail. 


We  had  as  many  as  four  on  at  a  time.  Of  course  we 
lost  a  lot  of  them:  improperly  hooked  fish,  or 
the  guy  with  the  rod  in  his  hand  was  overanxious.  Some 
leaders  were  cut.  Our  man  didn't  believe  in  steel,  saying 
that  monofilament  was  less  visible  and  gave  a  better 
action  to  the  baits.  So,  you  lose  a  few  fish. 

There  were  17  tuna  boated  and  they  averaged  23  V2 
pounds.  According  to  Captain  Feller,  they  just  hap- 
pened to  be  all  "small"  that  day.  He  said  it  was  not 
unusual  for  his  boat  to  bring  to  gaff  a  tuna  weighing 
200  pounds  or  more.  The  distance  from  shore  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  it.  We  were  fishing  in  waters  40  to  45  miles 
out.  A  run  of,  say,  70  miles  would  put  you  that  much 
closer  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  chances  of  getting 
into  big  fish  would  be  enhanced  accordingly. 

Ashore,  we  had  the  catch  cleaned  by  professionals. 
With  tuna  the  size  of  ours  they  cut  off  the  head  and  tail, 
then  skin  it.  From  this  carcass,  they  excised  four 
lengthwise  boneless  strips  of  pure  lean  meat  which 
weighed  3  to  4  pounds  each.  Delicious! 
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It  is  very  early  in  the  morning;  the  sun  is  still  tinting 
the  piled  clouds  rose  and  lavendar;  but  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  stand  along  the  shore  of 
Chincoteague  Island,  Virginia,  squinting  out  across  the 
channel.  There,  across  the  way  on  along  bank  of  marsh 
extending  into  the  channel  from  Assateague  Island, 
something  is  moving  into  view. 

"Horses!  You've  got  horses!"  cries  the  man  on  horse- 
back supervising  the  crowd  on  the  shore. 

There  they  are,  sure  enough.  The  tiny  figures  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  trot  across  the  neck  of  land  and 
then,  pressed  by  the  riders  behind  them,  they  reluc- 
tantly move  into  the  water.  On  Chincoteague  the 
crowd  hears  the  faint  urging  cries  of  the  riders,  the  wild 
whinnies  and  the  popping  of  whips. 

On  either  side  of  the  corridor  that  the  wild  ponies 
swim,  boats  are  lined  up.  When  the  ponies  try  to  swim 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  people  on  the  boats  move 
them  out  into  the  main  channel  again. 

They  come  toward  the  Chincoteague  shore,  over  a 
hundred  ponies  swimming  hard.  Their  heads  are  held 
high  while  their  bodies  are  submerged.  Foam  and  froth 
flows  around  their  necks;  they  make  good  time, 
whinnying  as  they  swim. 

When  they  reach  the  Chincoteague  shore,  they  pull 
their  bodies  up  to  the  dry  ground,  gaining  foothold, 
heaving  out  of  the  water.  Then  they  shake  like  dogs. 

The  riders  bring  their  saddled  mounts  over  in  a 
motorized  barge  boat,  loading  and  unloading  the  ex- 
perienced horses  with  little  trouble. 

Every  year  the  drama  is  repeated  the  last  week  of 
July,  and  large  crowds  come  to  see  the  Chincoteague 
ponies  swim.  Many  stay  to  see  the  auction  of  the  foals 
the  next  day,  too.  But  the  ponies  are  on  Assateague 
Island  all  year  round,  easily  viewed  by  anyone  who  will 
take  the  time  to  find  them.  They  are  contained  in  an 
area  that  encompasses  hundreds  of  acres  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island,  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
Chincoteague  ponies  live  there  wild  and  reasonably 
free,  roaming  in  the  salt  marsh  grass  through  low-grow- 


Al  though  fairly 
docile,  Chincoteague 
ponies  still  yield  to 
ancestral  drives  for 
dominance  and  con- 
trol of  a  harem. 


A  hundred  ponies,  their  heads  held  high 
Shore. 


strain  to  make  the  Chincoteague 


ing  stands  of  sumac  and  sea  grape  and  down  to  the 
beaches  of  white  sand. 

A  trail  goes  through  the  less  swampy  part  of  this  vast 
area,  and  the  more  enterprising  visitors  can  walk  the 
shoreHne  or  squish  through  marshes  in  search  of  the 
elusive  ponies  in  the  wilds. 

The  ponies  are  large  and  chunky,  of  all  colors  with 
many  of  them  pintos,  like  Marguerite  Henry's  famous 
"Misty  of  Chincoteague."  The  whole  herd  does  not 
stay  together.  There  are  perhaps  twenty  stallions  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mares;  each  stallion  protects  his 
band  of  mares  and  their  foals  and  moves  them  apart 
from  the  others.  You  can  come  across  a  band  standing 
beside  the  bay,  their  manes  and  tails  stirring  in  the 
ocean  air  as  they  nibble  the  salt  grass. 

The  legend  is  that  the  ponies  came  to  the  island  from 
a  wrecked  Spanish  galleon  sometime  in  the  1500's. 
They  were  being  taken  to  Spanish  settlements  to  the 
south  but  went  off  course  in  a  storm.  The  ponies  swam 
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ashore  from  the  wrecked  vessel  and  reached  Assa- 
teague.  They  were  living  there  when  white  men  came  to 
Chincoteague  over  one  hundred  years  later.  Seeing  that 
the  windblown,  sandy  island  was  no  good  for  homes, 
but  an  ideal  animal  pen,  settlers  put  their  pigs  and  cows 
and  goats  there  too,  driving  them  across  the  channel 
whenever  they  needed  supplies  of  food.  They  swam  the 
ponies  over,  too,  and  tamed  some  for  domestic  use.  So, 
the  custom  of  swimming  the  horses  evolved. 

Although  the  Chincoteague  ponies  are  wild,  they  are 
probably  the  most  cared-for  wild  herd  in  the  nation. 
Unlike  many  western  herds  that  graze  close  to  road- 
sides and  are  sometimes  hit  by  cars  at  night,  or  that 
starve  on  ranges  with  too  little  vegetation  to  feed  them, 
the  Chincoteague  ponies  have  guardian  angels.  They  are 
legally  owned  by  the  Chincoteague  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  and  the  sale  of  the  foals  every  year  by  the 
department  guarantees  enough  money  to  buy  hay  for 
lean,  snowed  in  winters  as  well  as  keeping  up  the  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  and  Rescue  Squad's  equipment. 

The  Virginia  State  Veterinarians  check  the  herd 
regularly  too. 

The  pony  swim  is  the  last  Wednesday  in  July  but 
visitors  should  come  in  time  to  see  the  ponies  in  the 
wild,  roving  the  beaches,  nipping  at  the  salty  grass  and 
walking  hock-deep  in  the  cove's  soft  ripples. 

On  Monday,  many  of  the  Volunteer  Firemen  and 
their  friends  truck  their  horses  to  Assateague  and  ride 
out  to  round  up  the  ponies.  The  old-timers.  Bunting 
says,  know  every  pony  on  the  island  by  size  and  mark- 
ings and  they  have  names  for  many  of  them.  The  older 
ponies  are  never  sold;  they  are  almost  untameable  and 

Although  wild,  the  Chincoteague  ponies  are  probably  the  most  pampered  herd  in  the 
nation  as  they  graze  peacefully  on  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
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they  are  too  accustomed  to  the  salt-grass  diet  to  adjust 
to  regular  hay  and  feed  easily.  But  all  the  ponies  are 
rounded  up,  penned  in  the  big  holding  pen,  and  made 
to  swim  the  channel. 

When  the  ponies  are  rounded  up,  they  are  restless 
and  ill-at-ease  at  first.  For  a  while  they  mill  around, 
wild  nickers  filling  the  air,  while  stallions  seek  out  their 
mares.  Then  the  stallions  circle  their  mares  protec- 
tively, or  stand  with  their  heads  arched  over  the  mares' 
necks.  Some  stallions  roam  in  search  of  unattached 
mares  to  woo  them  to  their  bands.  Now  and  then  two 
stallions  come  nose  to  nose,  and  there  might  be  a  few 
squeals  and  nips.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
out-and-out,  hooves-flying,  teeth  snapping  contest. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  horse  riders  drive  the 
ponies  before  daybreak  to  the  channel  where  they  will 
swim.  They  rest  them  there  an  hour,  and  the  ponies  are 
then  edged  to  the  water's  edge. 

They  plunge  in  and  begin  the  swim :  mares,  stallions, 
foals  and  yearlings  all  together  in  a  body  of  bobbing 
heads,  trailing  foam.  Their  whinnies  sound  across  the 
water  to  those  watching  from  the  Chincoteague  shore. 
Once  on  the  Chincoteague  side,  the  ponies  are  rested 
again,  and  then  the  riders  herd  them  down  the  streets  of 
the  town  to  the  carnival  grounds  where  there  is  another 
big  holding  pen.  The  ponies  trot  along  briskly,  held  on 
the  roads  by  the  crowds  lining  the  way.  At  times  ponies 
have  broken  through  the  crowd  and  trampled  a  few 
Chincoteague  backyards  and  gardens  before  being  cap- 
tured. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  foals  and  yearlings  are 
auctioned.  In  1977,  prices  ranged  from  $400  for  a  small 
Misty  look-alike  to  $35  for  an  albino 
colt.  Average  prices  were  in  the  $150 
range.  Some  forty -eight  ponies  went 
on  the  block  and  over  $7,000  was 
raised  for  the  Chincoteague  Volun- 
teer Firemen. 

Happy  owners  of  new  ponies 
arrange  transportation  in  vans  and 
trailers  or  provide  their  own  ways  of 
getting  the  ponies  home.  A  watchful 
SPCA  man  stands  by,  careful  to  see 
that  there  are  no  repetitions  of  past 
horrors  such  as  ponies  crammed  in 
the  back  of  station  wagons  or  into 
closed,  unventilated  U-Haul  trailers 
and  the  state  veterinarian  is  on  hand 
with  advice  and  papers  on  the  horses. 
And  so  the  island  settles  back  each 
year  from  the  wave  of  tourists,  the 
remaining  ponies  swim  back  across 
the  channel  Friday  morning,  and 
once  again  their  free  whinnies  echo 
over  the  grassy  dunes  of  Assateague. 
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NATIVE 
BROOK 


Many  view  him 

as  a  small  fish  in  a  small  pond, 
but  increasingly  more  fishermen 
today  know  better. 


BY  SAM  PARSONS 

In  the  high  mountain  cold  pure  streams,  good  to 
the  eye  and  a  dry  throat,  there  dwells  a  noble  little 
game  fish.  The  fish,  commonly  known  as  a  mountain 
speckle  or  native  brook,  can  live  in  only  the  cleanest  of 
waters  and  now,  with  increased  building  development 
and  fishing  pressure,  in  the  most  inaccessible  locations. 
His  big  mouth  usually  results  in  him  being  brought  to 
creel  for  he  has  a  voracious  appetite  and  is  a  willing 
subject  for  any  decently  laid  offering.  He  attacks  a  bait 
fiercely  as  if  knowing  it's  his  last  meal. 

The  brook  trout  is  native  to  Virginia  waters,  residing 
for  who  knows  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  in  the  creeks  and  streams  of  the  wild.  No  man  put 
him  there;  he  and  his  ancestors,  like  the  mountains, 
seem  to  have  always  been.  Clean  cold  water  living 
makes  his  color  so  vivid,  so  dazzling,  yet  so  subtle  in 
shade  and  hue  of  gold  and  pink  and  red,  that  when  held 
to  the  sunlight  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  keep  the 
trout  for  the  frying  pan. 

The  mountain  brookie  is  small  compared  to  hatch- 
ery raised  trout  as  mature  natives  often  run  only  6  to  8 
inches  long.  He  has  a  large  head,  huge  mouth  and  short 
slender  body;  the  amount  of  food  and  competition  for 
it  is  great  where  he  lives  in  numbers.  But  in  comparison 
to  the  stream  size  and  his  size  he  is  in  balance  with  his 
environment.  A  10-inch  brookie  caught  from  a  moun- 
tain creek  that  is  sometimes  no  wider  than  a  yard  is 
every  bit  as  respectable  as  a  3-pound  brown  caught  out 
of  a  pool  as  big  as  a  house  from  the  Jackson.  In  the  high 
places  the  brookie  is  the  only  adversary  for  anglers.  He 
can  hide  under  the  slightest  crack  in  rocks,  or  under 
cutbanks,  and  can  be  thick  as  minnows  in  just  a  spring 
bubbling  from  the  side  of  a  ridge.  He  is  a  proUfic 
breeder  given  proper  conditions. 

When  I  think  of  a  good  mountain  trout  day,  lam 
compelled  to  think  of  the  color  of  the  sky  or 
the  softness  of  rain,  the  size  of  the  timber,  the  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  finding  a  boiling  falls  that  is  un- 
spoiled by  the  absence  of  countless  other  footprints. 
Secrets  that  the  Eastern  mountains  enfold  in  their 
beauty,  sights  that  make  you  gaze  for  long  moments  in 
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admiration  are  discovered  while  native  fishing.  The 
trout  and  the  countryside  perfectly  compHment  each 
other. 

Of  course,  some  will  discredit  mountain  brookies  for 
their  size.  Novice  native  fishermen  have  all  heard  the 
comment  when  they  first  proudly  show  their  difficult 
catch  (difficult  to  find  and  difficult  to  keep  on  the 
hook  due  to  their  delicate  mouths)  to  sittin'  and  spit- 
tin'  fishermen,  "why  I  use  bigger  fish  for  bait  than 
that."  And  that's  mostly  true  I  guess.  The  world  record 
brown  trout  that  is  hanging  in  a  small  drug  store  in 
Three  Forks,  Montana  would  look  like  bait  compared 
to  the  world  record  Blue  Marlin  on  display  at  Oregon 
Inlet  on  the  Outer  Banks.  If  a  fellow  believes  quality 
fish  are  dependent  on  size  you  can  bet  he's  got  a  wad  of 
dough  balls  and  an  old  piece  of  Colonel's  chicken  in  his 
tackle  box.  That's  why  the  French  proverb  "the  more  a 
man  knows,  the  less  he  talks"  is  a  lesson  taken  to  heart 
by  the  experienced  closed  mouthed  native  fishermen. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  mountain  trout  as  Lilli- 
putians of  game  fish.  As  Gulliver  was  the  giant  in  the 
land  of  Lilliput,  so  must  most  animals  and  all  men  be  to 
the  native.  The  fisherman's  immensity  can  be  realized 
in  comparison  when  examining  his  terminal  tackle: 
number  18  and  20  and  24  flies,  so  tiny  it  is  difficult  to 
thread  on  the  leader.  Or  large  clumsy  cold  fingers 
attempting  to  pierce  an  inch-and-a-half  worm  on  a 
number  14  bait  hook.  The  creek  is  a  river  to  most 
brookies.  You,  as  the  giant,  can  sometimes  cross  it  with 
a  step.  You  can  survey  in  a  glance  the  tiny  falls,  swift 
water  running  from  one  hole,  dropping  to  another,  the 
pockets,  pools,  riffles,  backwater  of  the  natives' home. 
He's  in  there,  blended  with  the  bottom,  so  sneaky  he's 
hard  to  spot  in  the  water.  But  you're  big  as  a  barn,  and 
if  seen,  the  large  ones  must  grumble  and  spit  and  let  the 
little  ones  do  the  biting. 

Think  of  yourself  as  the  giant  next  time  you  fish 
your  favorite  native  stream.  And  when  you  get  those 
larger,  deeper  holes  where  you  land  a  big  old  one  with  a 
hooked  jaw  Hke  a  muskie,  linger  a  moment  over  the 
wild  trout.  Others  might  think  of  him  as  a  small  fish  in  a 
small  pond.  But  you  know  how  they  grow.  It  is  simply 
one  giant  holding  another. 
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Can 
Jays 
Read 
Numbers? 

Several  months  before  my 
oral  examination  at  VPI  I 
attempted  in  vain  to  predict 
every  possible  question  my 
professors  might  ask  me. 
Endless  ideas,  concerning 
my  research  on  songbird 
seed  preferences,  popped  in- 
to my  mind.  One  peripheral 
bit  of  information  seemed 
quizzical:  How  exactly  did 
birds  know,  or  appear  to 
know,  which  feeder  contain- 
ed their  favorite  food  item? 

Bird  feeders  were  random- 
ly rotated,  following  a  com- 
puter program  of  random 
numbers,  every  Friday  for 
six  weeks  to  prevent  bird 
habituation  to  one  location 
on    the    feeding  platform. 


White  numbers  (1-16)  were 
painted  on  the  top  and  on 
one  side  of  each  feeder  to 
enable  me  to  identify  the 
seed  type.  This  numbering 
system  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  ex- 
periment. For  example,  sun- 
flower, a  preferred  seed  of 
blue  jays  and  common 
grackles,  was  always  placed 
in  Feeder  16.  Even  though 
sunflower  was  the  seed  type 
most  readily  visible  through 
the  dark  plastic  of  the  food 
container,  it  seemed  that  the 
more  conspicuous  white 
numbers  would  initially 
attract  attention. 

For  nearly  five  weeks  sun- 
flower had  been  placed  on 


JIM  MYER'S  VENISON 

%  cup  butter 

1  regular  can  cream  of 

%  bay  leaf 

mushroom  soup 

2  tbls  brown  sugar 

1  small  onion 

1  tbls  wine  vinegar 

1/8  tsp  thyme 

1  clove  garlic 

2  stalks  celery 

%  cup  water 

Venison  as  desired 

1  pkg  dry  onion  soup  mix 

Parboil  venison  for  thirty  minutes  with  the  celery  to 

remove  some  of  the  gamey  taste,  if  desired. 

Then  place  the  venison  in 

a  slow  cooker  with  the  other 

ingredients,  except  the  two 

soups.  Cook  on  medium  heat 

for  three  hours. 

Next,  place  the  venison  in  a  roasting  bag,  or  aluminum 

foil.  Cover  with  the  mushroom  soup  and  sprinkle  with  the 

onion  soup  mix.  Cover  and  cook  at  350  degrees  for  one 

hour. 

Serve  with  wild  rice. 

the  far  end  of  the  table.  At 
the  end  of  one  day  when 
feeding  had  ceased,  the 
following  manipulations 
occurred :  The  top  of  Feeder 
2  which  had  previously  con- 
tained German  millet  was 
switched  onto  the  feeder 
containing  sunflower  and 
placed  on  the  opposite  end 
of  the  table.  Feeder  16 
which  now  contained  Ger- 
man millet  was  located  two 
spaces  to  the  left  of  the  sun- 
flower while  Feeder  7  con- 
taining hegari  milo  was 
relocated  on  the  end  where 
sunflower  was  originally 
positioned. 

Observations  began  one 
hour  before  sunrise  in  order 
that  the  initial  arrival  of  the 
blue  jays  would  not  be 
missed.  Eight  jays  first 
landed  at  Feeder  16  while 
two  were  counted  at  the  area 
where  sunflower  had  pre- 
viously been  placed.  Those 
jays  which  flew  onto  the 
"wrong"  seed  compartment 
found  their  "elusive"  sun- 
flower seeds  in  less  than  30 

seconds. 

Opposite  results  were 
obtained  with  common 
grackles.  A  total  of  14  obser- 
vations  disclosed  ten 
grackles  first  landing  at  the 
position  where  sunflower 
was  previously  located  while 
four  grackles  landed  at 
Feeder  16.  These  birds  dis- 
covered the  new  location  of 
sunflower  in  about  7.5 
minutes.  In  contrast  to  blue 
jays  it  would  appear  that 
common  grackles  were  con- 
ditioned by  location. 

If  my  rationale  appears 
dubious,  acknowledge  this. 
In  1970  Harvey  Croze 
demonstrated  that  the 
carrion   crow   was  awarded 


TACKLE 
BOX  TIPS 


Back-packing  offers  the  fisher- 
man special  opportunities  while 
posing  particular  challenges. 

The  lightest,  most  compact  of 
tackle  boxes  is  essential,  and 
it  must  be  stocked  modestly 
with  just  the  right  gear,  proper- 
sized  flies  of  fruitful  patterns, 
proven  lures,  an  assortment  of 
hooks,  weights,  bobbers  and 
swivels. 

Back-packers  are  notorious 
weight  freaks.  Some  saw  tooth- 
brushes in  half  to  save  ounces; 
face  soap  doubles  for  shaving 
i^ream.  Fishing  rods  break  down 
into  short  sections  and  are 
adaptable  to  accommodate  both 
spin  and  fly  reels. 
But  all  allow  corn  meal,  salt 
and  pepper  in  the  pack— for  the 
fish,  of  course. 

Courtesy  UMCO  Corp. 
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food  by  recognizing  various 
configurations  of  shells. 
Since  the  blue  jay  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corvidae  family,  it 
is  possible  that  jays  were 
exemplifying  configuration 
recognition  by  cuing  in  on 
the  numbers  that  were 
painted  on  the  feeders  and 
relating  these  numbers  to  a 
particular  seed. 

I  fully  realize  that  the 
sample  size  was  extremely 
small,  hence,  no  conclusions 
are  made  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  extent  to  which 
birds  recognize  certain  con- 
figurations in  search  of  a 
preferred  food  source  should 
not  be  regarded  too  lightly. 
—Emily  Gray 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 
ON  THE  OUTDOORS 

FROM  AND  FOR  OUR  READERS 


ROCK! 

Last  spring  I  worked  with 
a  group  helping  reclaim 
strip-mined  areas  in  South 
west  Virginia.  We  walked  in 
lines  along  the  sides  of  pre- 
carious rocky  slopes  planting 
young  locust  trees.  As  a 
safety  precaution,  if  some- 
one knocked  loose  a  rock,  or 
dropped  his  pick,  he'd  yell, 
"Rock!"  or  "Pick!"  to  warn 
anyone  who  was  below  him. 
One  morning  Charlie,  the 
clown  of  the  crew,  tried  to 


reach  out  and  catch  a  rabbit 
which  came  whizzing  by, 
and  he  slipped.  As  he  skid- 
ded and  stumbled  down- 
ward, Charles  didn't  panic- 
he  simply  did  the  (to  him) 
logical  thing  and  squalled 
out,  "Human!" 

—Denis  Hall 


James  F.  Mclnteer,  Jr.  receives  an  engraved  plaque  and  is 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Nottingham  Garden  Club  by 
it's  President  Mrs.  W.  Sherman  Stokes.  The  occasion  was  theMay 
16,  1978  meeting  of  the  club  at  the  Country  Club  of  Virginia. 
Mclnteer  who  is  Assistant  Execu  tive  Director  of  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  became  the  second  male  to  be  so 
honored  by  the  Nottingham  Garden  Club. 


SAFETY  IS  A  TROPHY  FOR  ANY  SPORTSMAN:  Cheryl 
McGehee  of  Goochland  Jr.  High  School  won  the  1978  Hunter  Safe- 
ty Motto  Contest.  She  is  pictured  above  with  Jim  Kerrick,  Game 
Commission  Safety  Officer,  and  her  instructor,  Spencer  Winn.  Her 
prize  was  a  knife  made  by  Richmond-area  craftsman,  Ben  Shelor. 


Lure 
Saver 

The  current  cost  of  lures 
makes  their  loss  significant 
in  any  angler's  budget.  Still, 
every  angler  worth  his  salt 
knows  you  have  to  risk  hang- 
ing up  if  you  are  going  to 
comb  the  debris,  stumps, 
and  other  cover  where  the 
big  ones  lurk  —  and  often  re- 
fuse to  leave. 

I  learned  a  new  and 
effective  lure  retrieval 
method  recently  when  fish- 
ing Flannagan  Lake  with  Jim 
South.  Jim  loaded  a  long, 
cane  pole  with  a  peculiar 
appearing  wire  loop  taped  to 
the  tip.  The  pole  was  at  least 
12  feet  long. 

"My  lure  saver,"  he 
explained,    noting    the 


puzzled  expression  on  my 
face. 

He  had  doubled  a  piece  of 
wire  for  taping  to  the  end  of 
the  pole,  and  then  bent  a  pair 
of  loops  in  the  tip  of  the 
wire. 

Later  he  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness,  freeing  a 
snagged  plug  a  good  eight 
feet  deep  in  the  clear  water. 
While  I  maintained  tension 
on  his  line  he  slipped  it  into 
the  loops  and  then  ran  the 
tip  of  the  pole  down  the  line 
to  push  the  lure  free. 

The  lone  angler  can  lay  his 
rod  in  the  boat  with  the  tip 
over  the  side,  and  secure  the 
rod  with  his  foot  while  he 
frees  the  lure.  Bob  Gooch 
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AN  AVIAN 
DETECTIVE  STORY 

The  Case  of  the 
Mysterious  Vireo 


BYBILLWEEKES 

In  June  14  I  paused  from  my  day's  occupation  - 
digging  a  ditch  -  to  do  one  of  those  things  I  do 
best,  rest.  Brushing  the  brine  from  my  brow,  I  plopped 
down,  toes  in  trench,  and  gazed  listlessly  into  the 
shaded  understory  of  Central  Woods,  located  a  couple 
of  miles  west  of  the  VPI  &  SU  campus. 

Perhaps  I  was  contemplating  the  day's  demise  to  this 
tedious  task  of  turf  transplantation  when  my  eye 
caught  the  flicker  of  wings  about  20  feet  from  me  in  the 
underbrush.  Interest  displaced  bored  acquiescence.  A 
bird  perched  upon  a  nest  poking  a  piece  of  something 
into  its  bowl.  The  bird  did  so  with  a  fine  "beaky" 
dexterity.  The  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  then 
settled  into  the  nest.  It  snuggled  there  a  moment,  per- 
haps ascertaining  the  nest's  dimensions,  and  then  flew 
off. 

As  I  continued  shoveling  along,  I  hypothesized 
about  just  what  kind  of  "aviator"  I  had  found  (or  who 
had  found  me).  I  consulted  those  who  were  aiding  and 
abetting  me  that  day  in  the  initial  stages  of  constructing 
rabbit  pens.  They,  like  myself,  were  wildhfers.  We 
dismissed  as  candidates  various  small  birds  known  to 
inhabit  deciduous  woodlands  -  the  flycatcher,  chick- 
adee and  warbler.  Then  one  bright  fellow  proposed 
"vireo." 

"My"  bird  was  nondescript  in  appearance  -  dark  on 
head  and  upper  body  and  light-hued  on  the  breast. 
There  was  one  noticeable  marking  however,  a  Hght 
"eyebrow." 

That  night,  like  a  detective  pouring  over  mug  shots,  I 
searched  for  the  bird  with  the  white  eyebrow.  Alas, 
Peterson  showed  it  to  be  the  vireo.  But  there  are  several 
species  of  vireo.  Those  with  "spectacles"  and  wing  bars 
are  the  blue-headed,  white-eyed,  yellow-throated  and 
Bell's  vireos. 

Both  the  (eastern)  warbling  and  red -eyed  varieties 
inhabit  the  south,  and  because  my  bird  did  not  seem  to 
have  red  eyes,  I  naturally  concluded  my  bird  to  be  a 
member  of  the  warbling  vireo  species. 

I  carried  around  this  false  opinion  a  couple  of  days. 
Then  during  the  weekend,  I  visited  the  nest  where  I 


found  my  fine  feathered  friend  snuggled  in  it.  I  took  a 
couple  of  photos  and  while  I  was  changing  the  lens  I 
looked  up  to  see  that  the  bird  had  silently  vanished.  I 
crept  over  to  the  nest.  In  the  cup  resided  three  eggs  - 
two  white,  sparsely  speckled  eggs  and  one  that  looked  a 
little  larger  and  noticeably  more  heavily  splotched. 

"Hello,"  I  muttered  in  true  Sherlock  Holmes  verna- 
cular. "What  have  we  here?" 

Despite  not  having  brought  my  deerslayer  cap  and 
magnifying  glass,  I  investigated. 

Besides  the  bird  itself,  its  nest  and  eggs  are  excellent 
sources  from  which  to  determine  a  bird's  identifi- 
cation. The  placement  of  the  nest  was  the  first  thing 
that  made  me  doubt  my  bird  was  indeed  an  (eastern) 
warbling  vireo.  Richard  Headstrom's  A  COMPLETE 
FIELD  GUIDE  TO  NESTS  said  the  warbling  vireo 's 
nest  was  suspended  in  end  forks  in  the  upper  part  of 
large  deciduous  trees,  from  25  to  50  feet  above  ground. 
My  bird's  nest,  on  the  other  hand,  came  up  only  slightly 
above  my  knees. 

The  red-eyed  vireo 's  nest  is  suspended  in  a  forking, 
horizontal  branch  of  a  shrub  or  low  branch  of  a  tree, 
usually  five  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  Chester  A. 
Reed,  in  his  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS  EGGS, 
stated  the  red-eye's  nest  is  usually  below  10  feet  and 
sometimes  even  rests  on  the  ground.  The  clinching  clue 
then  erupted  with  the  statement  that  the  red-eye's  nest 
is  found  in  woodlands  while  the  warbling  variety  is 
usually  found  in  open  country  and  in  orchards. 

But  my  bird  wasn't  red-eyed.  Reed,  however, 
remarked  that  this  bird's  eyes  are  not  red,  as  in  a  taxi- 
dermist's dream,  but  actually  brown.  In  fact,  Reed  said 
he  has  yet  to  see  a  red-eyed  red-eyed  vireo.  Even  the 
eyebrow  of  the  two  species  I  was  considering  is  slightly 
different.  The  red-eye's  white  stripe  is  bordered  by  thin 
dark  stripes.  This  makes  the  eyebrow  more  prominent. 
Indeed,  when  I  later  studied  the  photographs  I  had 
taken,  the  dark  linings  were  there. 

Books  term  the  red-eye's  nest  as  "a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  avian  workmanship."  It  is  constructed  of  paper 
from  wasp's  nests,  plant  down,  bark  strips,  fine  grasses, 
rootlets  and  ornamented  with  wasp's  and  spider's  webs 
and  coccoons.  The  inside  is  lined  with  bark  strips  and 
vine  tendrils.  The  neat  little  pendulous  cup  hangs  from 
branches.  The  rim  of  the  nest  is  attached  by  intricate 
lacings  of  grass. 

In  our  case,  such  fine  workmanship  was  for  nought,  I 
pondered,  as  I  swung  a  small  axe,  severing  an  uncom- 
promising root  at  the  base  of  the  ditch.  Unemotional 
instinct  had  engendered  my  bird's  labor,  had  provoked 
it  to  set  up  housekeeping. 

Nevertheless,  that  bird  worked  hard,  though  fruit- 
lessly, I  thought,  as  I  leaned  on  my  shovel  peering  into  a 
new  stretch  of  understory.  It  had  probably  worked 
even  harder  than  I.  But  perhaps  this  wasn't  saying 
much. 
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F5\RADISE 
LOST 

BY  PAUL  H.  BRATTON,  JR. 

The  last  flowers  of  the  mountain 
laurel  blazed  the  dry  ridges  and 
the  "bob-whites"  of  quail  drifted 
through  the  valley  as  my  companion 
and  I  loaded  the  canoe.  With  packs 
stowed  under  the  thwarts  and  small- 
er objects  secured  in  case  of  a  spill, 
we  pushed  out  from  under  the  swing- 
ing bridge  and  into  the  current. 

The  river  had  dropped  from  its 
spring  highwater  mark  and  the  rocky 
bars  separating  deep  pools  some- 
times proved  a  barrier  to  canoeing. 
We  waded  and  pulled  the  canoe 
through  the  first  riffles,  but  found 
we  could  slip  through  most  of  the 
shallows  by  letting  the  canoe  find 
the  main  current.  The  timeless  seren- 
ity of  the  river's  flow  captured  our 
spirits  as  we  learned  to  trust  the 
canoe  to  the  currents.  Only  the 
grown-up  fields  or  a  glimpse  of  the 
gravel  road  parallehng  the  river 
revealed  the  long  presence  of  man  in 
the  valley. 

Our  journey  on  the  Jackson  River 
began  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Gathright  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  The  Gathright  WMA  lands 
extend  from  ridge  to  ridge,  providing 
a  complete  ecosystem  for  the  native 
wildlife. 

The  18,392  acre  area  was  named 
for  Tom  Gathright  who  operated  a 
retreat  for  hunters  and  fishermen  in 
the  valley  after  the  abandoned 
homesteads  grew  up  in  the  semi- 
wilderness  state  that  is  a  paradise  for 
deer  and  wild  turkey.  After  its  pur- 
chase by  Virginia's  Game  Commis- 
sion in  1958,  the  Gathright  Wildlife 
Management  Area  became  the  focus 
of  Virginia's  wild  turkey  restoration 
efforts.  More  than  700  native  wild 
turkeys  have  been  live-trapped  in  the 
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Gathright  area  and  used  to  restock 
other  areas  throughout  the  state. 

Fourteen  miles  of  the  Jackson 
River  flows  through  the  Wildhfe 
Management  Area.  The  Richardson 
and  Back  Creek  Gorges  just  up- 
stream and  the  Kincaid  Gorge  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  area  once 
formed  one  of  the  finest  white  water 
canoeing  areas  in  Virginia.  But  the 
Gathright  Dam,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, has  already  obliterated  the 
Kincaid  Gorge.  In  1978,  the  dam  will 
be  finished  flooding  the  entire  14 
miles  of  river  and  2,500  acres  of 
bottomlands  in  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area. 

The  controversial  dam  is  an  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  and 
apparently  was  too  near  completion 
to  be  considered  under  the  recent 
review  of  water  projects  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  Following 
the  disaster  created  by  the  failure  of 
the  Teton  Dam,  various  questions 
were  raised  about  the  construction 
and  safety  of  the  Gathright  Dam,  but 
they  have  been  dismissed  by  every- 
one except  those  who  live  downriver 
from  the  dam. 

But  the  dam  construction  seemed 
far  away  as  we  drifted  down  the 
river,  our  passage  challenged  only  by 
a  kingfisher  from  his  perch  on  a  dead 
snag.  The  color  pamphlet  in  my  pack 
with  its  sketch  of  the  dam  and  map 
of  the  impoundment  was  meager 
evidence  compared  to  the  reality  of 
the  free  flowing  river.  The  carefully 
calculated  benefits  and  mass  of 
statistics  were  easily  forgotten  at  the 
sight  of  a  ferny  cliff  or  the  dive  of  the 
kingfisher. 

My  companion  kept  asking  me 
about  the  impoundment's  water 
level,  disbelieving  the  map,  while  I 
confirmed  the  fact  that  "yes,  this 
will  all  be  underwater."  But  I  could 
not  really  comprehend  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  valley.  My  subconscious 
contained  some  vague  belief  that 
when  the  bulldozers  rolled  into  the 
valley  the  men  who  operated  them, 
seeing  the  wild  river  flowing  through 
a  peaceful  valley,  would  realize  the 
mistake.  On  a  more  logical  level,  I 
know  the  decisions  are   made  by 
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My  companion  could  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  replied, 
underwater.  " 


"Yes,  this  will  all  be 


politicians  and  others  who  spend 
their  lives  far  from  wild  valleys.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  valley  have  no 
votes. 

One  spring  day  as  gusting  winds 
swept  through  the  valley,  I  had 
talked  with  Andrew  Huffman,  the 
Wildhfe  Management  Area  super- 
visor. For  18  years  he  watched  the 
seasons  change  in  the  valley,  gather- 
ing morel  mushrooms  in  the  spring 
and  trapping  the  turkeys  to  restock 
other  areas  in  the  fall.  The  hunters 
and  fishermen  came  and  went  while 
he  kept  watch  over  the  valley  and  its 
wild  inhabitants. 

He  told  me  of  the  wildlife  food 
patches  he  was  establishing  above 
the  flood.  Still  the  area's  capacity  to 
support  the  abundant  wildlife  will  be 
sharply  reduced.  There  is  no  replace- 
ment for  the  rich  riverside  land  that 
will  be  flooded. 

As  we  drifted  several  miles  down 
the  river,  the  currents  swept  us 
around  a  small  island  and  through 
rapids  where  the  river  narrowed.  A 


swallow  flew  from  its  round  nesting 
hole  in  a  dirt  bank  and  we  discovered 
a  yellow-flowered  stonecrop  on  a 
shaly  cliff  surrounded  by  bulblet 
ferns. 

The  evening's  coolness  settled 
over  the  river  as  the  sun  sank  low  in 
the  sky.  Watching  for  the  mammals 
that  begin  to  move  about  at  dusk,  we 
saw  a  beaver  swimming  along  the 
bank  and  later  saw  another,  much 
larger  one,  crossing  the  river.  As  we 
drifted  closer  the  beaver  dove  and 
resurfaced.  The  canoe  was  still  drift- 
ing towards  him  and  he  began  swim- 
ming to  the  canoe.  At  20  feet  I  could 
hear  a  low  moan  the  beaver  made  as 
he  sniffed  the  air.  He  swam  straight 
to  the  bow  seat  till  I  thought  the 
next  push  of  his  webbed  hindfeet 
would  put  him  into  the  canoe,  but  as 
he  touched  the  side  he  dove  and 
swam  away. 

I  have  played  with  beavers  on 
mountain  rivers  before,  the  beavers 
slapping  their  tail  and  diving  under 
the  canoe  while  I  slapped  my  paddle 
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in  reply.  But  I  have  never  heard  an 
adult  make  any  sound  other  than 
with  its  tail. 

Beavers,  using  only  their  teeth, 
tail,  and  paws,  construct  their  dams 
out  of  tree  Hmbs  and  river  rocks  with 
mud  to  fill  the  cracks.  The  beavers 
front  paws  are  almost  human  look- 
ing, although  it  is  the  little  finger 
rather  than  the  thumb  that  is  used  in 
grasping  an  object.  The  beavers  were 
the  first  dam  builders,  and  they 
remain  the  only  animal  that  shares 
with  man  the  ability  to  completely 
transform  their  environment  at  will. 

On  an  evolutionary  time  scale  a 
human  dam  is  little  more  permanent 
than  a  beaver's  dam.  In  a  thousand 
years  the  Gathright  dam  will  be  an 
artifact  of  a  dead  civilization,  a  silt- 
filled  monument  to  a  people  who 
traded  a  natural  valley  for  one  more 
impoundment. 

While  there  are  modern  records  of 
beavers  that  weigh  over  100  pounds, 
fossils  prove  a  giant  race  of  beavers 
existed  during  the  ice  ages.  These 
750  pound  beavers  lived  in  North 
America  and  some  scientists  specu- 
late they  died  off  because  they  re- 
quired too  large  a  dam  and  more 

Men  labor  on  the  Gathright  Dam  in  the 
scarred  pit  that  was  once  a  river  valley. 


trees  than  the  environment  could 
provide.  Men  who  build  dams  are 
fond  of  claiming  the  beaver  as  their 
mascot,  but  perhaps  the  extinct, 
giant  beaver  more  closely  represents 
modern  man's  compulsion  for  dam- 
ming. 

As  we  wondered  if  the  beaver's 
moan  was  a  last  plea  for  his  river,  we 
drifted  around  two  more  bends  and 
into  a  salvage  logging  operation. 
Only  the  unmerchantible  sycamores 
were  left  standing  on  the  scarred 
banks.  Some  were  100  feet  high, 
their  height  more  apparent  in  the 
newly  bared  wasteland.  The  larger 
trees,  over  four  feet  in  diameter, 
were  partially  hollow,  providing 
homes  for  raccoons  and  owls  but 
proving  worthless  to  the  loggers. 

The  river  channel  was  blocked  by 
the  logging  slash  and  one  down  syca- 
more lay  across  the  river,  effectively 
stopping  our  passage.  After  taking  a 
few  pictures,  we  turned  the  canoe 
back  upstream  to  seek  a  camp  in  the 
undisturbed  valley. 

We  pitched  our  lean-to  on  a  river 
bluff  30  feet  above  a  rapids  and  the 
river  banks  that  were  already  grown 
up  in  the  head-high  jungle  of  summer 
foliage.  In  the  morning  I  awoke  to 
birds  singing  and  the  rumble  of  the 
rapids  but  the  drone  of  the  heavy 
equipment  provided  an  ominous 
undertone.  I  explored  the  aban- 
doned fields  back  from  the  river 
bluff  and  watched  two  deer  in  their 
summer-red  coats  bounding  along 
the  tree  Hne  through  the  morning 
mists. 

Attracted  by  the  ruins  of  a  crumb- 
ling barn,  I  found  the  stone  founda- 
tion of  another  barn  and  a  decaying 
log  shed.  Large  white  oaks  were 
scattered  about  the  fields,  relics  of 
an  age  before  intensive  farming,  and 
goldfinches  flitted  between  the  oaks 
and  the  standing  rafters. 

A  solitary,  standing  chimney  led 
me  to  the  cabinsite  where  a  grove  of 
black  walnut  saplings  hid  the  jum- 
bled pile  of  logs  and  gray  weathered 
boards  at  the  chimney's  base.  A 
border  of  yellow  irises  marked  the 
cabin  yard's  fencerow, still  flowering 
long  after  the  cabin  had  fallen. 


Returning  to  camp,  we  packed 
and  left  the  river  bluff,  finding  a  take 
out  at  another  swinging  bridge.  It 
was  a  short  walk  back  for  the  car, 
half  the  river  in  the  Wildlife  Area  was 
already  marred  by  the  dam  and  its 
attendent  activities.  Along  the  road 
survey  markers  festooned  with  yel- 
low ribbons  marked  where  the  water 
level  would  soon  be. 

Deciding  the  trip  wouldn't  be 
complete  without  viewing  the  actual 
damsite,  we  tied  the  canoe  on  the 
cartop  and  drove  down  a  road  into 
the  construction  zone.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  original  contours 
of  the  land,  the  river  itself  was 
almost  lost  in  the  maze  of  haul  roads, 
storage  areas,  and  construction 
camps.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  activi- 
ty a  few  orange  flame  azaleas  flaunt- 
ed their  blossoms,  obHvious  to  the 
earth-moving  machinery,  to  all  but 
the  compeUing  need  to  flower  and 
produce  seed. 

Above  the  dust  and  the  roar,  we 
watched  from  an  overlook  as  men 
and  machines  scrambled  across  the 
floor  of  the  valley.  Even  on  the 
mountainside  the  roar  of  the  con- 
struction was  deafening  after  the 
gentle  sounds  of  the  river,  I  imagined 
that  the  dam  builders  would  soon  be 
as  deaf  as  they  were  blind. 

Of  course,  those  who  had  decided 
the  fate  of  the  valley  were  far  from 
the  dust  and  the  noise.  Even  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Field  Office  was 
on  the  other  side  of  what  was  once 
the  gorge,  overlooking  the  cornfields 
and  mountains  untouched  by  the 
construction. 

Watching  men  laboring  in  the 
scarred  pit  that  was  once  a  river 
valley,  I  remembered  William  Faulk- 
ner's lament  for  the  southern  wilder- 
ness "which  man  had  deswamped 
and  denuded  and  derivered." 

"No  wonder  the  ruined  woods  I 
used  to  know  don't  cry  for  retribu- 
tion!" he  thought:  "The  people  who 
have  destroyed  it  will  accomplish  its 
revenge." 

The  Jackson  River  in  the  Gath- 
right WMA  has  now  been  closed  to 
pubHc  access  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 
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RIOTOUS  RETURN 


BY  CURTIS  J.  BADGER 

In  the  1880's  terns  and  skimmers  by  the  thousands 
nested  on  the  sandy  barrier  islands,  but  by  the  early 
1900's  least  and  royal  terns  had  almost  disappeared  and 
common  terns  and  skimmers  became  more  rare  each 
summer. 

Egging  was  widespread  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  it  put  tremendous  pressure  on  the  population  of 
the  nesting  sea  birds,  but  the  most  disasterous  assault 
on  the  sea  bird  population  was  market  gunning.  It 
almost  wiped  out  several  species  of  terns,  egrets  and 
herons.  Although  fall  market  hunting  of  waterfowl  pro- 
duced food  for  the  table,  the  spring  slaughter  of  sea 
birds  was  done  strictly  for  the  fashion  conscious. 
Feathers  from  egrets  and  terns  were  the  latest  millinery 
craze,  and  in  less  than  one  decade,  market  hunting, 
coupled  with  egging,  nearly  drove  a  number  of  species 
to  extinction. 

Frank  Chapman,  the  noted  American  ornithologist 
and  author,  wrote  in  1899  of  one  market  gunner  who 
boasted  to  him  of  killing  1,400  terns  in  a  single  day  on 
Cobb  Island.  On  that  Island  alone,  upwards  of  40,000 
birds  were  shot  during  a  summer.  And  it's  hard  to 
blame  the  watermen  who  moonlighted  as  market  gun- 
ners. The  millinery  markets  paid  10  cents  a  piece  for 
least  terns  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  market  gun- 
ning was  a  far  more  lucrative  occupation  than  the  toils 
of  crabbing  and  clamming. 

Fortunately  for  the  birds,  and  for  the  rest  of  us,  the 
law  closed  in  on  the  market  gunners  and  the  eggers 
before  populations  were  completely  annihilated.  But 
outlawing  market  gunning  and  egging  was  not  an  over- 
night affair;  it  took  more  than  mere  legislation  drafted 
in  the  smokey  rooms  of  state  houses.  Egging  in  particu- 
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Once  decimated  by  egging  and  market  gunning,  seabird  colonies 
again  flourish  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Herons  (top),  forsters  and 
tern  (above)  enjoy  a  noisy  summer  nesting  season. 

lar  was  as  much  a  social  custom  as  it  was  a  private 
enterprise  and  more  than  one  law  enforcement  officer 
found  himself  looking  down  the  business  end  of  a 
loaded  shotgun  held  by  an  outraged  egger. 

Egging  laws  evolved  slowly.  At  first  egging  was  out- 
lawed after  a  cutoff  date,  usually  July  4,  because  it  was 
argued  the  birds  would  renest  and  reproduce  normally 
if  left  alone  for  the  latter  part  of  the  nesting  season.  But 
it  was  quickly  discovered  that  if  the  birds  were  dis- 
turbed in  even  the  early  part  of  the  season,  they  would 
abandon  the  nesting  colony  and  search,  usually  in  vain, 
for  a  less  threatening  location. 

Finally,  egging  and  market  gunning  were  outlawed 
completely  and  the  laws  were  vigorously  enforced  by 
state  and  federal  officials  and  by  island  caretakers  who 
were  given  warden  status. 

Today  the  nesting  sea  bird  colonies  have  made  a 
dramatic  comeback  on  Virginia's  barrier  islands,  thanks 
to  law  enforcement  efforts,  a  change  of  pubUc  atti- 
tudes, and  the  preservation  efforts  of  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy, which  owns  more  than  30,000  acres  of  island 
beaches  and  wetlands. 
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The  Arlington-based  Conservancy  initiated  a  massive 
study  of  their  Virginia  Coast  Reserve  in  1974,  and  the 
bird  census  that  was  a  part  of  the  research  indicates 
healthy  populations  of  many  species  of  colonial 
nesters. 

A  1975  Conservancy  survey  by  Bill  Williams  indi- 
cated that  a  single  heronry  on  Hog  Island  included  300 
glossy  ibis,  50  great  egrets,  110  snowy  egrets,  four 
cattle  egrets,  ten  Uttle  blue  herons,  68  Louisiana  herons, 
141  black  crowned  night  herons,  and  20  yellow 
crowned  night  herons.  About  150  pair  of  skimmers  and 
a  large  quantity  of  oyster  catchers  were  also  counted  on 
the  island.  Heronries  have  also  been  established  on 
Metomkin,  Wreck  and  Smith  Islands. 

The  nesting  birds  are  very  wary  of  people,  and  they 
nest  on  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  islands. 
Metomkin  Island  has  few  visitors,  and  it  contains  far 
more  nesting  birds  than  neighboring  Cedar  Island, 
which  is  a  popular  fishing  and  picnicking  area. 

A  1974  study  by  John  Weske  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
showed  Metomkin  the  most  important  breeding  loca- 
tion in  the  island  chain  for  terns  and  skimmers.  Weske 
counted  1,500  royal  tern  pairs,  350  pairs  of  skimmers, 
300  pairs  of  common  terns,  plus  numerous  gullbilled 
terns,  least  terns,  laughing  gulls,  and  herring  gulls. 

Most  nests  are  simple  depressions  in  the  sand,  usually 
lined  with  dried  cordgrass.  Common  terns  and  skim- 
mers nest  on  sparse  sandy  mounds  seaward  of  the  dune 
line,  while  gull-billed  terns  nest  in  the  upper  dunes. 
Least  terns  usually  nest  on  the  lower,  overwash  areas 
which  are  often  covered  with  shells.  One  species  of 
tern,  the  Forsters,  nests  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
beaches  in  the  grassy  spartina  marshes. 

The  Conservancy  study  showed  black  skimmers  the 
most  numerous  nesting  species,  followed  by  common 
terns,  royal  terns,  laughing  gulls,  gull-billed  terns, 
willet,  herring  gulls,  snowy  egrets,  black  crowned  night 
herons,  Louisiana  herons,  glossy  ibis,  least  terns,  oyster 


catchers,  cattle  egrets,  great  egrets,  little  blue  herons, 
piping  plovers,  osprey,  Wilson's  plover,  yellow- 
crowned  night  herons,  sandwich  terns,  and  Caspian 
terns. 

Fledgling  success  for  royal  terns,  laughing  gulls, 
Caspian  terns  and  the  sandwich  terns  was  listed  as  good. 
Herons,  glossy  ibis,  skimmers,  common  and  gull-billed 
terns  had  a  success  of  30  to  40  percent  of  the  number  of 
adult  pairs,  while  least  terns  and  osprey  success  was 
estimated  at  20  percent. 

The  osprey,  although  not  on  the  endangered  species 
list,  has  been  considered  a  threatened  species  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  it  appears  that  the  graceful  fish 
hawks  are  on  the  way  back.  Numerous  birds  were 
spotted  nesting  last  spring  inland  of  the  barrier  islands 
and  along  the  creeks  on  the  Chespeake  side  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Ospreys  build  large  nests  of  sticks  high 
in  trees  along  the  waterfront,  although  numerous  nests 
have  been  found  atop  wooden  channel  markers. 

From  all  indications,  things  are  looking  up  for  the 
sea  bird  colonies  on  the  Virginia  Coast.  Creation  of  the 
Virginia  Coast  Reserve  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  has 
assured  a  protected  breeding  habitant  for  the  birds,  and 
egging  and  market  gunning  have  become  more  folklore 
than  fact. 

At  a  time  when  wetlands  and  unspoiled  beaches  are 
disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate,  the  sanctuary  on 
Virginia's  coast  is  an  encouraging  sign.  It  could  serve 
well  as  a  model  for  other  coastal  states  that  are  con- 
cerned with  preserving  our  vital  natural  areas. 
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GEORGE  N.  GOIN 


A  native  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  George  Goin  considers  himself  fortunate  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
growing  up  on  his  father's  200-acre  farm  in  that  rural  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  While  just  a  youngster,  animals 
and  birds  fascinated  him  and  as  early  as  his  sixth  birthday  he  began  raising  rabbits,  pheasants  and  other  wildlife. 

George  worked   around   the  farm,  receiving 
additional  responsibilities  as  he  matured, 
during  that  time  his  father  taught  him  about 
wildlife  as  well  as  the  farm  animals  and  the 
two  hunted  and  fished  in  the  times  that 
were  available. 

Following  graduation   from   Prince  Ed- 
ward Academy  in  Farmville,  George  attended  Smith 
Deal  Massey  Business  College  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
where  he  studied  Business  Administration.  After 
completed  a  year  of  business  training,  George  enlistt 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  He  received  his  basic 
training  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  and  then 
attended   a  Technical  Training  School  at  Amarillo, 
Texas  where  he  was  schooled  in  Administrative  Services. 
He  later  received  additional  technical  training  in  Draft- 
ing and  Soil  Engineering  and  served  with  the  354th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina. 

George  was  discharged  in  1972  and  returned  to  Farm- 
ville where  he  learned  of  an  opening  at  the  Commis- 
sion's Game  Farm  in  Cumberland.  He  applied  and  was 
hired  as  assistant  to  Dennis  Hart  who  was  then  the 
manager  of  the  installation.  When  Hart  retired  in  1974, 
George  was  selected  to  succeed  him. 

To  George  Goin  the  most  satisfying  aspect  of  his 
work  with  the  Commission  is  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  wildlife,  to  do  so  outdoors  and  with 
people,  especially  the  younger  generation. 
These  sometimes  come  in  large  numbers  in 
that  the  Game  Farm  is  a  favorite  place  to 
visit  for  Virginia  school   children.  For 
example,  in  May  1978,  alone,  over  1,000 
students  and  teachers  from 
across  the  state  visited  the 
farm  and  were  briefed  on  the  opera- 
tion. 

George  is  married  to  the  former 
Claudia  Seay  of  Cumberland,  Vir- 
ginia. The  couple  have  two  children 
and  they  make  their  home  in  the 
Manager's  Residence  on  the  -^ 
Game  Farm  in  Cumber- 
land. 
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By  Sandy  Coleman 


CAMPING 


Matt,  Amy  and  Rover  sat  under 
the  elm  tree  on  the  hot  July  after- 
noon. 

"Gee,  Amy,  we  have  to  think  of 
something  to  do,"  Matt  said  as  he 
watched  Rover  chasing  the  ants  run- 
ning in  the  grass. 

"It's  so  hot,  though.  Matt.  I  don't 
feel  like  running  around  too  much. 
Mom  said  to  be  careful,"  Matt's  little 
sister  replied.  "Why  don't  we  go  up 
in  the  treehouse.  It's  cool  up  there 
and  we  could  play  Indians! " 

The  two  children  played  happily 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  all  after- 
noon, imagining  themselves  to  be 
John  Smith  and  Pocohontas. 

Later,  as  the  family  sat  down  to 
dinner,  Matt  and  Amy's  father  gave 
the  two  some  good  news. 

"We  thought  we  might  go  camp- 
ing for  a  few  days.  How  would  both 
of  you  feel  about  that?"  their  father 
asked  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  two  children  chorused  enthu- 
siastically. "Where  are  we  going  and 
when?"  Matt  and  Amy  wanted  to 
know. 

"Well,  I  thought  we  would  go  up 
in  the  mountains,  and  how  would 
you  feel  about  the  day  after  tomor- 
row? "he  answered . 

The  next  day  Matt  and  Amy  could 
hardly  contain  their  excitement  as 
they  helped  their  Mom  and  Dad 
gather  together  their  equipment  for 
the  camping  trip. 

"We're  going  to  have  such  a  good 
time,"  Matt  told  Amy  as  he  rolled  up 
his  sleeping  bag  for  the  third  time.  I 
like  it  here,  but  it  sure  will  be  nice  to 
get  away  for  a  whUe." 

"I  know.  I  just  wish  we  didn't 
have  to  leave  Rover  at  home.  I'll  miss 
her,"  Amy  answered. 

"I  know.  But  she  could  run  away 
and  not  find  her  way  back  or  a  dog 
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could  attack  her.  She  wouldn't  have 
a  chance  in  that  kind  of  fight,"  Matt 
said  in  an  effort  to  cheer  up  his  little 
sister.  "She  really  likes  Mrs.  Nichols, 
though.  She'll  have  a  good  time.  And 
so  will  we! "  Amy  nodded  her  head  in 
agreement. 

Two  days  later  the  two  children 
were  fishing  in  the  small  lake  located 
near  their  campground.  They  had 
spent  the  day  before  setting  up  camp 
and  planning  the  hiding  places  they 
would  need  when  they  began  to  play 
cowboys  and  Indians.  The  family 
had  spent  the  evening  sitting  around 
the  fire  telling  ghost  stories. 

As  the  twosome  walked  back  to 
camp.  Matt  bent  down  and  picked 
up  a  sharply  pointed  rock. 

"Amy,  look,  I  found  an  arrow- 
head!"  Amy   stooped   down   and 


began  to  look  for  her  own  arrow- 
head. She  did  not,  however,  have  the 
luck  of  her  big  brother. 

"I'm  going  to  collect  something  of 
my  own,"  she  told  her  big  brother. 
"I'll  collect  pieces  of  bark.  That 
would  be  a  neat  collection  to  take  to 
school  in  the  fall." 

Matt  and  Amy  occupied  them- 
selves for  the  rest  of  their  camping 
trip  with  fishing  and  hiking  and  look- 
ing for  additions  to  their  collections. 
Matt  at  the  end  of  three  days  proud- 
ly displayed  his  collection  of  three 
arrowheads. 

"I  sure  did  have  a  good  time  on 
this  trip,"  Matt  said  as  he  sleepily  sat 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  family  car. 

Amy,  her  head  pillowed  up 
against  her  Mom's  shoulder,  didn't 
bother  to  answer. 
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.A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  ONE 


The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  has  produced  two 
booklets  which  just  might  suit  your 
fancy  and  all  you  need  do  is  ask  for 
them.  "Earth  Trek. .Explore  Your 
Environment.'"  (C-13)  is  designed 
for  youngsters  in  the  10-14  age 
group.  Although  primarily  a  teach- 
er's tool  it  is  ideally  suited  for  the 
serious  minded  student  interested  in 
the  various  types  of  pollution  pro- 
blems, environmental  projects  and 
similar  endeavors. 

The  other  booklet,  "Turning 
Down  Auto  Air  Pollution"  (A-18) 
details  pollution  created  by  autos, 
how  these  problems  are  hopefully 
controlled  and  the  correct  methods 
for  lowering  emissions.  Both  of  these 
pamphlets  are  available  from  EPA, 
Region  III,  Office  of  Congressional 
&  Public  Affairs,  6th  and  Walnut 
Streets,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

The  timing  could  not  have  been 
better  what  with  so  many  of  us 
taking  to  the  highways  and  all,  so 
hats  off  to  the  good  folks  down  at 
the  Bureau  of  Emergency  Services 
for  the  neat  little  wallet-sized  card 
which  bears  so  much  vital  informa- 
tion...about  what  to  do  if  you  are  the 
first  one  on  the  scene  of  an  auto 
accident.  The  simple,  straight- 
forward instructions  outline  some 
vital  do's  and  don'ts  which  could 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  a  victim  of  an  auto  acci- 
dent. All  you  need  do  is  ask  for  it  and 
they  will  be  delighted  to  send  a  card 
free.  Bureau  of  Emergency  Services, 
(S)  1102  Madison  BuUding,  109 
Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Virgin- 
ia 23219. 


"Citizen  Participation  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  reference  booklet  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  of  this  production 
are  available  for  those  of  you  that 
wish  to  learn  more  about  the  major 
rules,  regulations  and  the  laws  which 
make  it  possible  for  us  "John  Q's"  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
Grant  making  process.  It  also  out- 
lines the  requirements  which  moti- 
vate public  officials  into  providing 
such  involvement  by  us.  Drop  a  line 
to  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Interagency  and 
External  Affairs,  1200  19th  St., 
N.W.,   Washington,   D.   C.   20505. 

...FOR  YOUR  BOOK  SHELF 

Many  of  you  will  recall  Dennis 
Hart  who  for  so  many  years  was 
manager  of  the  Commission's  Game 
Farm  at  Cumberland,  Virginia.  Well 
sir  and  ma'am,  Dennis  up  and  retired 
about  four  years  ago. ..from  the 
Commission  that  is,  but  certainly 
not  from  living.  He  has  been  busy 
doing  a  million  things  including  run- 
ning his  farm.  More  recently,  he  has 
been  authoring  "The  Ministry  of 
Sovereign  Authority",  his  first 
book-length  endeavor  which  speaks 
to  the  irrefutable  relationship  be- 
tween biological  and  biblical  laws. 


For  those  of  you  that  want  and  for 
that  matter  need  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  man,  nature  and 
the  bible,  this  one  is  for  you.  It's 
available  for  $4.50  from  Exposition 
Press,  Inc.,  900  South  Oyster  Bay 
Road,  Hicksville,  New  York  11801. 

They  have  done  it  again... those 
folks  over  at  the  National  Colonial 
Farm.  You  might  recall  the  tip  we 
passed  on  to  you  about  their  publica- 
tion  "Herbs".  Now  I  think  you 
would  like  to  leam  that  the  newest 
thing  to  come  out  is  "A  Companion 
Planting  Dictionary  "  and  it  is  packed 
full  of  all  sorts  of  goodies.  By  now,  I 
guess  most  of  us  know  that  planting 
marigolds  with  tomatoes  eliminates 
the  bugs  that  find  tomatoes  to  be 
"their  dish".  Refer  to  this  new  book- 
let and  you  will  learn  that  carrots  are 
aided  by  chives  or  that  fresh  catnip 
steeped  in  water  will  repel  the  flea 
beetle  just  to  mention  two  of  the 
old-timey  methods  of  compatible 
planting  which  are  crammed  into 
this  book.  The  cost  is  $1.30  and  you 
can't  lose  on  this  one.  Write  to 
National  Colonial  Farm  (C),  Route 
1,  Box  697,  Accokeek,  Maryland 
20607. 
....AND  THEN 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
given  the  green  light  to  the  Tax 
Exempt  status  of  the  newly  created 
A.W.A.R.E.  (America's  Wildlife 
Association  for  Resource  Educa- 
tion). This  is  the  organization  which 
is  striving  to  develop  a  broader 
public  understanding  of  what  Scien- 
tific Game  Management  has  done  in 
the  conserving  of  forest,  waters  and 
soils  and  the  wise  management  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Your  tax 
deductible  donations  will  help.  Send 
your  check  or  money  order  to 
AWARE  (Dept  C),  Box  2954,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20013. 
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The 
Birdfoot 

Violet 


Illustration  by  Lucile  Walton 


BY  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 


Viola  pedata,  the  birdfoot  violet,  differs  from  most 
other  members  of  the  violet  family  ^iolaceae)  in 
several  important  ways.  The  most  visible  difference  is 
that  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  entire  and  heart-shaped 
like  almost  all  other  violets,  are  deeply  dissected  into 
toothed  lobes,  giving  each  leaf  the  appearance  of  a 
foot,  hence,  of  course,  the  specific  name  pedata  (bird- 
Hke)  and  the  common  name.  Another  more  technical 
difference  which  is  not  so  obvious  is  that  there  are  no 
cleistogamous  flowers.  These  are  flowers  which  never 
open,  but  remain  as  buds  and  become  fertilized  within 
the  bud.  While  all  other  violets  do  have  cleistogamous 
flowers,  Viola  pedata  manages  without.  Its  flowers  all 
open  up  properly  to  give  us  a  quite  typical  violet  flower 
with  five  somewhat  unequal  petals,  the  lower  one 
spurred,  five  stamens  and  a  three-valved  capsular  fruit. 
The  spur  in  the  birdfoot  violet  is  not  particularly  con- 
spicuous. The  petals  can  be  many  different  shades  of 
purple  from  pale  lilac  to  deep  magenta,  but  the  upper 
two  petals  are  nearly  always  much  darker  than  the 
lower  three.  The  stamens  are  bright  orange  and  quite 
conspicuous.  Those  leaves  which  appear  in  the  early 
spring  and  late  autumn  may  be  less  markedly  cut  than 
those  of  mid-summer. 

Birdfoot  violets  have  what  could  be  described  as  a 
mid-southern  range.  They  are  not  found  as  far  down  as 
Florida  or  Georgia,  but  start  in  the  uplands  of  South 
Carolina  and  extend  northward  through  Virginia,  just 
getting  into  New  England  although  up  there  they  are 
rarer.  With  us  they  can  be  quite  common  in  the  right 
habitat.  They  like  dry,  sunny  openings  with  clay  or 
sandy  soil.  They  can  often  thrive  in  ground  which 
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would  offer  poor  nourishment  to  many  other  species.  I 
have  found  them  growing  in  profusion  at  the  roadside 
edge  of  woods  in  Louisa  county,  but  have  also  seen 
them  doing  well  on  shale  barrens  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state.  In  the  southern  part  of  their  range 
they  may  start  flowering  as  early  as  March,  although 
this  year  I  doubt  that  they  were  coming  out  anywhere 
in  March.  1978  has  not  so  far  been  a  year  for  early 
flowering  records!  Further  north,  they  never  come  out 
until  about  June  and  have  a  rather  short  blooming 
period. 

No  violets  are  poisonous  although  the  roots  are 
slightly  emetic.  The  plants  of  many  of  the  species  have 
been  used  in  making  soup.  When  boiled  in  water,  the 
resulting  liquid  is  mucilaginous,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced when  cooking  okra  (some  of  the  species  are 
occasionally  referred  to  as  "wild  okra").  I  think  the 
soup  might  be  described  as  "hard  times  soup,"  only 
made  as  a  last  resort  by  those  who  were  not  very  well 
off  nutritionally,  either  through  poverty  or  wartime 
conditions.  If  you  cannot  find  anything  better,  brew  up 
some  violet  plants  and  throw  in  some  dock  and  lamb's 
quarters  for  luxury ! 

Candied  violet  flowers  have  long  been  considered  a 
delicacy  both  for  their  sweet  flavor  and  fragrance.  They 
can  be  made  at  home  but  not  by  the  impatient  or 
fumble-fingered.  The  process  is  tedious  and  laborious 
and  only  to  be  undertaken  by  the  dedicated. 

However,  you  need  not  be  all  that  dedicated  just  to 
enjoy  birdfoot  violets  in  the  wild.  Once  the  right  hab- 
itat has  been  located,  they  should  be  there,  in  our  state 
starting  to  bloom  in  April  and  continuing  into  early 
summer. 
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Formerly  called  the  red-backed  sandpiper  here  in 
America,  the  British  name  dunlin  has  now  been 
officially  adopted  for  this  widespread  and  abundant 
shorebird.  Some  compromise,  and  call  it  the 
red -backed  dunlin.  The  Russian  name  for  the  bird  may 
be  translated  as  black-bellied  sandpiper. 

All  of  these  terms  are  descriptive:  in  the  adult  breed- 
ing plumage,  the  birds  are  indeed  red-backed  and 
black-bellied ;  and  in  the  winter  dress,  they  are  uniform- 
ly grayish-brown  or  dun  colored.  (The  word  dunhn  has 
been  in  use  at  least  since  1678,  when  John  Ray's  book 
on  ornithology  was  published.) 

Dunlins  are  medium-sized  waders,  bigger  than  the 
tiny  peep,  smaller  than  yellow-legs  and  curlews.  The 
distinctive  bill,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  has  a 
slight  downward  curve  (not  so  sharply  sickle-shaped  as 
the  curlew's).  This  bill  is  a  good  field  mark  at  all  sea- 
sons, but  especially  in  the  winter  season  when  the  birds 
are  sombre-hued,  and  more  likely  to  be  confused  with 
other  species.  In  their  rich,  strongly  contrasted  summer 
attire,  they  are  unmistakable. 

Clad  in  this  strikingly  lovely  plumage,  they  move 
northward  along  the  coast  in  Spring.  During  April  and 
May,  they  flock  by  the  thousands  to  the  flats  and 
beaches  of  the  Delmarva  peninsula.  By  June,  most  of 
them  are  on  the  Arctic  nesting  grounds,  only  a  few 
non-breeding  stragglers  remaining  with  us  here. 

Their  summer  home  on  the  tundra  extends  around 
the  top  of  the  world :  only  Baffin  Island  and  western 
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Greenland  are  not  within  this  nearly  circumpolar  range. 
South  to  the  tree-line  they  nest,  and  even  farther  where 
there  are  areas  with  tundra-like  character. 

After  the  brief  period  alloted  to  raising  the  young, 
dunlins  begin  the  return  trip  southward.  By  late  July 
many  are  already  back  on  Atlantic  beaches,  the  time  of 
passage  continuing  through  September  and  October. 
Hardier  than  most  of  their  shore-dwelling  brethren, 
they  winter  north  of  the  tropics,  many  of  them  remain- 
ing in  our  latitudes.  Christmas  censuses  at  Chinco- 
teague  and  Cape  Charles  record  several  thousands  of 
them  in  mild  years. 

At  all  seasons,  dunlins  are  highly  social.  Flocks  main- 
tain a  closeness  whether  on  the  ground  or  in  flight. 
They  seem  always  to  act  as  a  group,  sleeping  in 
tightly-knit  bunches  during  high  tides,  then  moving  as 
one  out  to  feed  on  the  flats.  In  flight,  they  twist  and 
turn  with  chorus-line  precision.  Often  the  flock  will 
take  to  wing  in  perfect  unison,  execute  brief  but  spec- 
tacular aerial  maneuvers,  then  settle  again  to  feeding. 

This  tight  social  structure  was  once  the  undoing  of 
the  species.  During  the  days  of  shorebird  gunning, 
dozens  were  killed  with  a  single  shot.  A.C.  Bent  docu- 
ments (in  his  Life  Histories)  instances  of  52  and  96 
birds  killed  "with  one  discharge  of  the  fowHng  piece." 
As  "showers"  of  the  birds  fell,  their  companions  con- 
tinued to  settle  among  them  and  the  slaughter  con- 
tinued. 
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TIPS  ON  A 
BEGINNER'S  BOAT 


Edited  by  Jim  Kerrick 


What's  the  right  boat  for  break- 
ing youngsters  into  boating? 

Whether  power  or  sail  craft,  the 
ideal  training  boat  should  be 
non-sinkable  and  self  righting.  Of 
course,  safety  heads  the  criteria. 
This  means  that  the  hull  should 
have  built-in  positive  flotation, 
usually  polyurethane  foam  in  top- 
side as  well  as  the  bottom.  When 
built  this  way,  as  many  are  today, 
the  boat  will  always  float  upright 
even  after  a  capsize. 

Self  bailing  cockpits  are  another 
safety  feature  to  look  for.  Should 
water  enter  the  cockpit  in  volume, 
specially  designed  parts  allow  the 
water  to  escape.  In  larger  boats, 
these  parts  are  located  above  the 
waterline;  in  smaller  sailboats,  they 
are  located  either  in  the  cockpit 
floor,  or  sole,  or  in  the  transom.  In 
either  case,  they  are  sealed  from 
outside  pressure  and  no  water  may 
enter  through  them. 

A  beginner's  boat  should  be  rela- 
tively small,  versatile  and  maneuver- 
able.  In  a  sail  boat,  the  size  should 
be  limited  to  eighteen  feet  and 
power  boats  should  be  even  smaller. 

Boats  for  young  beginners  should 
have  adequate  freeboard,  the  depth 
from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
gunnel.  Yet  not  so  much  depth  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  handhold 
should  someone  go  overboard,  de- 
liberately or  otherwise. 

Since  a  youngster's  boat  also 
should  be  fun  as  well  as  safe,  it 
should  be  sufficiently  versatile  for 
use  in  several  ways;  for  example, 
scuba  diving,  fishing  and  water 
skiing. 

In  the  case  of  sailboats,  the  ideal 
trainer  is  one  that  is  comparatively 
competitive.  Thus  when  the  young- 
ster graduates  into  one  of  the 
modem  design  racing  classes,  he  will 
be  ready  to  go  for  the  silverware. 
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The  Virginia  Game  Commission  is  proud  to 
give  you  a  preview  of  our  1978-79  Sports- 
man's Calendar.  We  think  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
items  of  outdoor  equipment  an  outdoorsman 
can  own. 

Graced  by   12  gorgeous  framable  scenes  of 
wildlife  in  their  natural  habitat,  the  calendar  is 
loaded  with  useful  facts.  For  the  hunter,  there 
are  season  openings  and  closings  each  month 
plus  a  summary  of  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
back.  For  the  fisherman,  there  are,  day  by  day, 
the  best  fishing  hours  plus  important  dates  like 
the  opening  of  trout  season,  fish  spawning  times, 
and  other  useful  facts.  The  naturalist  will  ap- 
preciate notes  on  wildlife,  through  the  season  in- 
cluding  bird    migration   dates,  flower  blooming 
times,  Fall  leaf  coloration,  etc. 

We  think   that  each  of  our  Virginia  Wildlife 
customers  will   want  one  to  hang  on  their  wall. 
When  the  year  is  over,  you  can  save  the  1 2  beautifu  I 
prints  of  our  past  covers  for  framing.  They  alone  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  calendar  but  the  detailed 
information  on  Virginia's  outdoors  is  priceless.  Send 
$2.00  and  we  will  ship  your  copy  post  paid.  Order 
promptly  because  supplies  are  limited.  The  calendar 
will  start  with  the  month  of  September,  1978,  and 
end   with    August,    1979   to   correspond  with   the 
hunting  seasons. 
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Hunt  with  your  boy  today 


Soyoudont  hunt  for  him  tomorrow. 


YOUR  IMPRINT  HERE 


MAILING  ADDRESS 

NAME 


PLEASE  SHIP 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE . 


ZIP 


Make  checks  payable  to  Treasurer  of  Virginia 
and  enclose  with  order  blank. 


Calendars  will  be  shipped  postpaid  in  late  July,  1978. 


Calendars  with  Game  Commission  imprint 
@$2.00  each 


Send  to: 


Sportsman  Calendar 
P.O.  Box  11104 
Richmond,  Va.  23230 


